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THE STATE AND THE PEOPLE 


HE tragedy of Germany furnishes a lesson 

_ and warning which all nations will do 
well to heed, for the ideological tendencies that 
have wrecked the German Reich are Operative in 
every part of the present-day world. These de- 
structive doctrines widely disseminated culminate 
in a false philosophy of the State which vitiates 
all social relations and leads to the adoption of 
harmful governmental policies. The ultimate 
goal of the political development ushered in by 
the prevailing views on the authority and function 
of the State is Totalitarianism. As mentioned in 
a previous installment this goal is not pursued as 
a conscious and deliberate policy but is the out- 
come of the logic of events and of the dynamism 
of ideas. A recent publication claims that the 
world is heading toward an age of totalitarian 
dictatorships and what the writer calls a frozen 
Since we do not believe in fatalism 
it is Our conviction that such a calamity can be 
averted and that the political and social future of 
humanity can be made to follow more attractive 
lines, for historical evolution is not subject to in- 
exorable iron laws but governed by moral factors 
and shaped by ideals which are freely chosen. To 
ensure a sane social and political development it 
is imperative to revise the prevailing social phil- 
osophy, to curb certain tendencies in our political 
life, and to guard against inherent dangers of 
political control which are ever present in the 
process of socialization but which have become 
accentuated in our days. 

Big with potentialities for mischief is the mod- 
ern concept of the State which makes the State 
co-extensive with society and which in practice 
leads to the attempt to make political government 
the sole unifying, regulating and controlling pow- 


er of social life. This concept and the practice 


which flows from it, either by imperceptible 


-stages or by a coup de. force, cannot but end in 


_ Totalitarianism. The organic and corporate struc- 


: 
| 


‘ture of society provided an effective dam against 
"the totalitarian expansion of the State; the break- 


down of this structure swept away the external 
limitations of State activity and left it the only 
possessor of power and the sole agency of social 
control. In fact, the State came to be identified 
with power and remained the one representative 
of authority. No margins were left for any oth- 
er social authority or autonomous corporate en- 
tities and the State overshadowed everything else; 
what remained was State and individuals, or bet- 
ter the mass of individuals. Don Luigi Sturzo 
gives an excellent picture of the situation: ‘“‘Infra- 
statal or extra-statal organisms were attacked; 
some were destroyed, some subjected to the State, 
so that all group autonomies were reduced and 
society became excessively individualized. The 
consequence has been the centralized and bureau- 
cratic State.” (Inner Laws of Society. New York, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 

As a result the government becomes something 
remote, it tends to isolate itself from the people, 
it develops an outlook, a mentality of its own 
(the famous or rather infamous raison d’Efat) ; 
out of remoteness antagonism very easily arises; 
the contacts of the people with the State are 
mostly on the unpleasant side; the influence of 
the people in government is reduced to a mint- 
mum, if not completely eliminated; where the 
State cannot as yet openly defy the people it re- 
sorts to secrecy, and from secrecy to dishonesty 
is not a far cry. In spite of the freedom of the 
press the people can be kept in ignorance of what 
is going on in the inner circles of the government. 
Deception need not come from malicious intent 
but may be deemed necessary for the good of the 
people. From all this it would follow that the 
control which the people exercises over govern- 
mental policies ts rather tenuous. 

In his days G. K. Chesterton could still speak 
of the unimportance of politics since political ac- 
tion touched only the surface and the periphery 
of life; it was his contention that the nurseries of 
the country were far more important than the 
Parliament. Unfortunately, this happy condition 
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has passed because Parliament has invaded the 
nursery. The State has run amuck. It has become 
a threat to every other collective entity. We 
quote Don Sturzo: “The State, thus, came to in- 
vade the spheres of every other associative body 
and little by little, even that of private activity.” 
(Op. cit.) Maritain makes the same complaint. 
The process of absorption of society by the State 
is steadily going; it is being accelerated by the nec- 
essity of national defense, the growing social un- 
rest, and above all by the lack of dscipline in the 
masses. The lack of discipline, the absence of 
self-restraint, the weakening of social sentiment 
make government by reason, by understanding, 
by mutual cooperation impossible and instead 
bring about rule by force, by coercion, by the 
strong hand, by the methods of police authority. 
To offset the disappearance of inner restraints 
and to maintain social order and peace the or- 
gans of power have to be strengthened, which 
means the ascendancy of the police and prepares 
the advent of authoritarian regimes. The more 
frequently the State must intervene in order to 
settle disputes, to safeguard public interests and 
to secure the proper functioning of the economic 
system, the more will liberty be impaired for 
every time the State intervenes it establishes a 
precedent for future action and emerges with 
greater power. It is in this manner that Democ- 
racy fritters away its rights and undermines it- 
self. 

Disturbances in public life are not favorable to 
the normal development of democratic govern- 
ment, and it is on the frequent occurrence of such 
disorders in recent times that the above men- 
tioned prediction of a coming era of dictatorships 
is based. It is plainly not a healthful sign when 
emergency powers have to be invoked, when pub- 
lic confidence is shaken by revelations of unpatri- 
otic activities, and when one crisis treads on the 
heels of another. Social unrest invites dictatorial 
measures. The unrest of our days is of a par- 
ticular character. Our generation does not chafe 
under some special, clearly definable intolerable 
condition; it chafes under everything. This un- 
rest is a mood and springs from a spiritual frame 
of mind. Without wishing to imply that all the 
objectives of social justice have been gained, we 
are inclined to think that the present day unrest 
has its source neither exclusively nor even pri- 
marily in resentment of oppressing and degrading 
economic wrongs. The phenomenon which we 
witness at present is not labor unrest but social 
unrest, an unrest which is not confined to labor 
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but pervades all classes of society; it is, as the 
Holy Father points out, a general dissatisfaction, 
and its cure is not in the first place economic. 
It manifests itself not only in labor troubles but 
in many other ways, in the alarming number of 
divorces, in the increase of crime, in run-away 
marriages, in vandalism, in gangsterdom, in the» 
violation of traffic regulations and in the popu- 
larity of Existentialism, which is the philosophical 
expression of unrest, inarticulate yearning, bound- 
less longing, torturing desires for new experienc- 
es, and abysmal despair. It engenders a nameless 
discontent, an impatience of constraint, a dislike 
for binding ties, and a desire for change. It is 
the result of an inner want of balance and of a 
loss of a sense of absolute values. There is 
nothing else but such an inner emptiness that 
could explain the appeal of Communism to which 
so many of our contemporaries succumb, for on 
the constructive side Communism has nothing 
very definite to offer; but it reaches out to men 
for whom life has no meaning and the universe 
no purpose. It fascinates by its vagueness, its 
mystical character, its prophetic ardor, its violent 
denunciation of the existing order, and its fan- 
atical hatred of traditional values and of every- 
thing hierarchical in society. Where there is no 
inner stability, external order can be sustained 
only by drastic compulsion. Thus the temper of. 
the age makes for a concentration of power in 
the State. 
With a complacency born of historical and 
psychological ignorance we confidently hold that - 
this cannot happen here. We even think that 
the leeway we give to the abuse of democratic 
liberty by those who are not in sympathy with 
democratic ideals can bring no harm. But we 
are discovering that we have been remiss in pro- 
tecting our ideals and that there is a limit to 
freedom and to what may be tolerated. No so- 
ciety Can survive persistent and organized attacks 
on its fundamental principles. A patrimony of 
ethical and religious truth, which constitutes the 
substratum of civilization, must reside deeply in 
the consciousness of the (citizens) and enjoy 
common and universal respect. These principles 
are the bulwark against totalitarian conceptions 
of the State. 
The State, that is the government, can easily, 
fall into evil hands for when minds are not firm- 
ly anchored in absolute convictions and the sense 
of moral values has become blurred, crowds, 
multitudes and masses may be readily swayed and 
made to accept the incredible. The history of 
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mankind in that respect inspires neither pride 
nor confidence. From the beginning men have 
been but too willing to follow false prophets, and 
the experience of the past has not made them 
any wiser. Falsehood speaks with a seductive 
tongue and a beguiling voice. Democtacies do 
turn into dictatorships. As a matter of fact, dic- 
tators are the product of democracies, and it is 
for that’ reason that dictatorships cling to the 
external hollow forms of popular elections. The 
dictator is put into office by a party, mostly a very. 
active minority. Communism as well as Nazism 
originally were party-governments. The dictator 
vociferously claims that he is the choice of the 
people and that his government is a popular man- 
date. We see, thus, how the Communistic gov- 
ernment and by the same right the Nazi rule can 
be called Democracies. Yet even if we grant 
that the meaning of the term can be stretched to. 
this extent, we agree with Dr. Nerio Rojas of 
Buenos Aires that “a dictatorship is the lowest 
form of democratic government.” Our own de; 
mocracy has been saved from degenerating in this 
manner by a number of happy circumstances. 


Democracy as such is no absolute guarantee. 
against tyranny or totalitarianism because in it 
also the liberalistic ferment is active. The will 
of the people, z.e., of the majority, is the source of. 
power and is supposed to be without any limx. 
The formal or political liberties which are safe- 
guards of the substantial liberties and rights, may. 
become ineffectual if the personal sense of liberty. 
decays as it happens in times of moral and relig- 
ious decline. The Democracies of our age have 
seen a steady expansion of State power. Don 


—Sturzo rightly remarks: “Today in a democratic 
regime, the State is almost as omnipotent as in a 


totalitarian one.” (Op. cit.) True, in a Democ- 
racy consent of the governed is necessary but the 
State has at its disposal means of organizing and 
unifying consent, such as centralized administra- 
tion, the abolition of subsidary bodies, interven- 
tion in economic life, executive interference with 
the legislative and judiciary functions, monopoly 
of education, militarization of youth. Advocates 
of such measures, of which the fatal trend is not 
realized, are numerous, hence the government will 
have no great difficulty in securing the necessary 
consent. 

To preserve the blessings of Democracy the 


| people must sympathetically and intelligently co- 


‘operate with the government, uphold authority 


| 
\ 


in the legitimate exercise of its power, react im- 
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mediately to anything that would harm the fam- 
ily or violate morality, jealously watch over its 
liberties and rights, and remain keenly alert to 
social, moral and religious propaganda. 
Principiis obsta. Withstand the first, slight 
beginnings. Resist the least deviations from right 
and justice. Make no compromise with moral 
obliquity. Once evil is afoot it travels quickly 
and gains speed. A bad government can entrench 
itself with the help of the lawless and criminal 
elements so that dislodgement from tts position 
becomes practically impossible. Good citizens 
may ask themselves to what extent they are mor- 
ally allowed to cooperate with a bad government 
in order to escape greater evils, but they may not 
put to themselves the question whether they are 
justified in lending a hand in the actual carrying 
out of its immoral schemes. Hesitation and un- 
certainty permits the evil regime to consolidate 
its forces and creates the impression that resist- 
ance is only halfhearted and will under pressure 
completely vanish. Wavering on the part of those 
in leading positions and enjoying social prestige 
will discourage the weak and the many, and leave 
them with no alternative but to yield to expedi- 
ency. As far as the German debacle is concerned 
the first opposition to the Nazi party and the 
initial resistance to the Nazi regime according to 
Father Max Pribilla, S.J. (An den Grenzen der 
Staatsgewal. Stimmen der Zeit. March 1948) was 
too vacillating and irresolute, though it is hard 
to see how anybody could be deceived by the 
frankly stated Machiavellian political philosophy 
and the openly immoral creed of Nazism. Now 
we have one absolute test by which to judge pro- 
posals for social reform and state policies, their 
conformity with the moral law. What is mor- 
ally objectionable can never be expedient. From 
the outset both the program and the practice of 
Nazism sponsored measures that were patently 
immoral, to mention only euthanasia and sterili- 
zation. That should have been enough to arouse 
determined opposition. And from the sad conse- 
quences of this hesitating attitude we should 
learn that it is better and less costly to forestall 
evil by unrelaxing watchfulness than by apathy 
to give it an opportunity to grow to dimensions 
which call for extraordinary remedies. “There 
must be fostered an abiding sensitivity to en- 
croachments on fundamental liberties and a vigi- 
lance that never nods. Proposals and projects 
must be scrutinized most minutely and the im- 
pulse to get quick results with little heed to ulti- 
mate consequences restrained.” (Better Men for 
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Better Times. C.U. of America.) This, unless the 
present writer is greatly mistaking, represents also 
a phase of Catholic Action. At all events many 
of the liturgical hymns exhort to wakefulness 
which always has been regarded as a genuinely 
Christian virtue. 

We can think of no better way to conclude this 
discussion than by translating a very illuminating 
paragraph from Father Pribilla’s article. It reads: 
“An instructive example is furnished by the 
killing of the unfit. Instead of obstructing the 
plan from the starting point by refusing even the 
remotest cooperation, there arose forthwith, also 
in Christian circles, casuistic deliberations on the 
problem of how much material assistance direct- 
ors of institutions, physicians and nurses could 
lend to the execution of the dastardly law with- 
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out burdening their conscience, by supplying lists 
of the prospective victims, information on the na- 
ture of the disease and other data. From this 
panicky attitude those in power reasonably in- 
ferred that no alarming and determined uprising 
against the nefarious scheme would have to be 
feared. Encouraged by such unmanly acquies- 
cence they calmly proceed to new outrages. The 
government of a country must be vividly aware 
that it is under constant surveillance by the people 
and that its every act is carefully scrutinized, and 
it must be made to feel unequivocal disapproval 
and uncompromising opposition at the first hint 
of objectionable and harmful proposals. Only 
when applied in proper time can resistance act 
as an effective brake and stem the baleful down- 


ward course.” (1.c) 
C. BRUEHL, PH.D. 


CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN 
IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN AGES 


drawn woman from the peaceful activities 
of hearth and home. They have given her a place 
in the midst of public life with its rush and press 
of business, its inexorable, deafening cry and 
struggle for daily bread. 

In America, as well as in other countries, mil- 
lions of women are compelled to enter pursuits 
for earning their livelihood, and fulfill a double 
purpose: that of housewife and wage earner. We 
stand amazed at the countless number of women 
employed as clerks in commercial establishments, 
in postal service, railroad offices and in depart- 
ments of public welfare. The broad sphere of 
civic and social activities has opened wide its 
gates to the feminine world. We find women 
occupying important positions as officials on 
boards of education, public health service and 
in courts of morality, on the police force, as 
matrons of penal institutions and as industrial in- 
spectors. In the political sphere, woman has se- 
cured extensive rights. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, the Catholic 
Women’s Leagues have enlarged the field for 
responsible positions covering thousands of its 
members. The American, even more than the 
German, woman takes a lively interest in every- 


A Be past few decades have, in many places, 


thing that pertains to the interests of the people 
and the nation. Granting this fact, is it not perti- 
nent that the Catholic woman should devote her- 
self whole-heartedly to the works of Christian 
charity established by the clergy or the parish for 
ameliorating the lot of the poor, the sick and 
orphans and to the great problems of the lay 
apostolate concerning the guidance and protection 
of young men and young women? 

Many women, while visualizing the magnifi- 
cent scope of social service, stand aloof and leave 
to the over-burdened priests, religious, societies 
of St. Vincent de Paul and other organizations of 
the church the works of charity and parish wel- 
fare. They fail to realize that as Christians they 
are called to again bear witness to the words of 
the Acts: “All things were common unto them.” 


In the vast field of Catholic social work there 
is an urgent need for women leaders naturally 
endowed with worldly wisdom and greater inde- 
pendence and freedom of action which is not 
granted to their religious sisters. The entrance of 
woman in the field of public activities is not a 
sacrifice of ancient and sacred traditions. The 
light of Divine Revelation clearly reflects and the 
community life of the ancient Christian world 
teaches us that not only the burden and labor of 
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a placid home life but also vigorous activity in 
public life as the prime object of the Creator for 
women. 

Christianity has triumphantly taken possession 
of the world as the religion of charity. Her Di- 
vine Founder desired all His disciples and fol- 
lowers to consider and conduct themselves as 
brothers. (Matth. 23/8.) He made the ministra- 
tion of charity a strict duty, a test for His true 
disciples and followers. A key-note of the Gospel 
of Jesus and the preaching of the apostles is the 
panegyric of mercy towards our fellowmen. The 
ideal of mutual charity was actually realized in 
the first Christian community of Jerusalem. (Acts, 
2/44; 4/32.) 

Towards the close of the second century we 
learn from the lips of the satirist, Lucian of 
Samosata, an enemy of Christianity, that the first 
Christians. took the Lord’s command seriously. 


“Their lawgiver” he says, “had instilled into them‘ 


the conviction that all among them were brethren. 
As soon as anything happens which concerns their 
mutual interests they develop an incredible en- 
ergy. Then nothing is too extravagant for them.” 
In a treatise of the Christian writer, Minutius 
Felix, the pagan Caecilius, in a similar strain, 
says: ““They recognize each other by secret marks 
and signs before they become personally acquaint- 
ed with one another.” Tertullian, the trenchant 
and thoughtful defender of Christianity, at the 
close of the second century, has vouched this fact 
also. He states: “The care which we give to help- 
less persons, the charitable activity has become a 
distinctive mark of us in the eyes of our adver- 
saries. Behold, they say, how they love one an- 
other and how one is ready to die for the other.” 
In a letter addressed to the Emperor Hadrian, the 
Greek apologist, Aristides, defending the Chris- 
tians, pays a glowing tribute to his co-religionists: 
“Without distinction they call each other brothers. 
They lead a life of great humility and kindness. 
No deceit is found among them. They love one 
another. By them widows are not left without 
provision. Orphans are not wronged by them. 
One who has things, gives without disdain to him 
who has nothing. Meeting a stranger they take 
him to their dwellings and rejoice over him as 
over a real brother. For they call each other 
brethren not according to the flesh but according 
to the spirit. If a poor person dies among them, 
the one who learns of it contributes according to 
his means toward his burial. When any one 
among them is poor and in want and they have 
_ no provisions on hand, in order to be able to send 
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supplies to the needy from their stock they will 
fast two or three days.” 

At the beginning of the fourth century, the 
ecclesiastical writer, Eusebius, describes the prac- 
tical sympathy and self-sacrificing charity exer- 
cised by Christians to strangers of their creed dur- 
ing a plague which raged in the reign of Emperor 
Maximinus Daza. “At that time,” he says, ‘the 
readiness to serve and the sympathetic charity of 
Christians towards all men became known to the 
whole pagan world through a striking incident. 
They were the only ones that demonstrated by 
deeds their sympathy and charity towards all men 
in the midst of so many and such great afflictions. 
Some of them were engaged day and night in car- 
ing for and burying the dead, (there were count- 
less numbers for which there was no one to care 
for); others gathered together from all over the 
city those that were starving and distributed 
bread among them. When this became known, 
the people praised the God of the Christians and 
declared that they alone were really pious and 
God-fearing because they had proved it by deeds.” 

Christian charity, as the religion of the affec- 
tionate compassion, has made a powerful impres- 
sion upon the pagans, gained for the Christian 
faith many friends and defenders, devoted ad- 
mirers and new members, and in some cases 
developed more good than all the protection and 
all the favors conferred upon it by the rulers of 
the world. 

From the early days of the apostles, women 
have shared in the corporal works of mercy. In 
the New Testament we are introduced to a large 
number of women who have devoted their per- 
sonal service to the Gospel. In most cases a 
glowing tribute is rendered to them for refined 
hospitality to the preachers of the Gospel as well 
as to the members of fraternal communities. 
Reading the story of the disciple, Tabitha, the 
Acts draw a pen picture of a model of practical 
love of our neighbor, who lived in Joppe, the 
Jaffa of today, a harbor of great importance to 
Jerusalem. Tabitha was wholly engaged in works 
of mercy, and numerous persons who had been 
the recipients of her charitable activities deeply 
mourned her death. She was laid out in an up- 
per chamber of her house. Simultaneously, Peter 
was in the neighboring town of Lydda, and when 
the disciples learned of this fact they sent two 
messengers to Peter inviting him to visit Joppe. 
Peter started immediately and after his arrival at 
Joppe they led him into the upper chamber. “And 
all the widows stood about him weeping, and 
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showing him the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made them. And they all being put 
forth, Peter kneeling down prayed, and turning 
to the body, he said: Tabitha, arise. And she 
opened her eyes; and seeing Peter, she sat up. 
And when he had called the saints and the wid- 
ows, he presented her alive. And it was made 
known throughout all Joppe; and many believed 
in the Lord.” (Acts, 9/36-42.) The Acts do not 
mention a single word spoken by Tabitha. The 
memory of good deeds attributed to her spoke 
impressively of her character. Infinitesimal 
thanks may have been showered on her during 
her earthly existence, but the tears of the widows 
who surrounded her bier gave voice to her praise. 
Tabitha represents the St. Elizabeth of apostolic 
times. Through her good deeds she demonstrates 
and proclaims as a disciple of Jesus the religion 
of her Master to be the religion of charity and 
sweet compassion, and thus becomes a successful 
missionary of the Gospel of Christ. 

In the early days of Christianity, the practice 
of charity was intimately connected with the state 
of widowhood in the Church, and the New 
Testament furnishes us with a few examples. 
An admonition which St. Paul gives in his letter 
to Timothy, his disciple, when Bishop of Ephesus, 
deserves particular consideration on this point. 
“Honour widows, that are widows indeed. But if 
any widow have children, or grandchildren, let 
her learn first to govern her own house, and to 
make a return of duty to her parents; for this is 
acceptable before God. But she that is a widow 
indeed, and desolate, let her trust in God, and 
continue in supplications and prayers night and 
day. Let a widow be chosen of no less than 
three score years of age, who hath been the wife 
of one husband. Having testimony for her good 
works, if she have brought up children, if she 
have received to harbour, if she have washed the 
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saints’ feet, if she have ministered to them that 
suffer tribulation, if she have diligently followed _ 
every good work.” (1 Tim. 5.) This passage . 
refers to women who composed, in the real sense ~ 
of the word, the state of widowhood, the com- 
munity of widows in the assembly of the brethren. 
They made the vow to faithfully and perpetually 
consecrate themselves by a life of celibacy to the ~ 
service of the Church and were deserving of spe- 
cial consideration, 

These valiant women were to actively partici- 
pate in the charitable activities of the community 
upon the condition that they had managed their 
households perfectly, had been sedulous in seek- 
ing the sanctification of their own family, and 
had in every way distinguished themselves in the 
practice of the corporal works of mercy. These 
women lent themselves entirely to the active par- 
ticipation of good works... We learn from the an- 
cient historical writers of the second and third 
centuries, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, that the widowed state was considered by the 
Church as a special condition of life and bore the 
approbation just as the priesthood and deacon- 
ship were enumerated as the ministries of the 
Church. 

From the oldest rites of the Egyptian Church 
we also learn that widows were received by the 
Bishop into the ecclesiastical rank of widowhood 
not by the laying on of hands indeed but by pray- 
ers only that were read over them. The Church as- 
sumed responsibility for their maintenance and 
support, and, in turn, they were to nurse the help- 
less poor and sick, and especially women. The 
proceeds of the alms saved they turned over to 
the poor of the Church, and with great prudence 
devoted themselves zealously to fasting and pray- 
er, 

(To be concluded) 


P. Dr. CAPISTRAN RoMEIs, O.F.M. 
Fulda 


The truth is that purely economic considera- 
tions are not the only reasons for declining birth- 
rate. The moral decline is much deeper. What 
is really happening is that we are witnessing one 
of the practical social effects of decay in religious 
belief. Men wish more and more to possess the 
good things of this world and to place their whole 
purpose in the attainment of material comfort 
and plenty. Modern man, it has been very well 
said, will not recite the Salve Regina. The earth 


Guild, Oxford, 1948, p. 46-47. 


for him must be made a paradise and must not 
be thought of as a vale of tears. Nor will he 
think of children as gifts from God Whose provi- 
dence will provide for each new member of the 
family. That view is despised as “Victorian.” 
Yet only with an outlook in which these ideas 
figure prominently will a revival of the family be 
possible. 
rape! ANDREW BEcK, A. A.1) 

1) The Family and the Future. Catholic Social 
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SUPPRESSION OF A NATURAL RIGHT 


eee perhaps than in France itself has the 
legend of the Great Revolution, destroyed to 
an extent by Taine, persisted in our country, al- 
though the originators of the Constitution, and 
many of their contemporaries, feared the influ- 
ence of the French radicals and the mob. The 
fruits of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, which 
ripened on the Seine and the Loire, the Vendee 
and the Bretagne, were not at all to the liking 
of those at heart conservative men who adopted 
the Bill of Rights. Regarding the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, the product of the Con- 
vention at Paris, they would have agreed with 
the historian, von Sybel, that this document 
raised to the throne, not the reason which is com- 
mon to all men, but the aggregate of human pas- 
sion. 

The history of labor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a sad relation of a long struggle for cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among them, in the first 
place, the right of association. It was exactly the 
exercise of this prerogative was forbidden their 
compatriots by the men who called themselves 
“friends of the people,” and attempted to prove 
their friendship by using the guillotine to cut off 
all heads harboring ideas not in harmony with 
their own. 

From France the doctrine that all associations 
devoted to the purpose of promoting the econom- 
ic welfare of their members should be suppressed, 
because they interfered with the operations of nat- 
ural freedom, was carried to other countries. In 
some of those incorporated in the Empire, created 
by Napoleon I., the French laws directed against 
associations were introduced, and, strange as it 
may appear, in these lands the conqueror’s laws 
remained in force long after the people had re- 
gained their liberty. 

In parts of the Rhineland, for instance, the 
Code Napoleon was retained even’ after the new 
German Empire came into existence in 1871, al. 
though the territory had come under Prussian 
rule after the Congress of Vienna. In the Nether- 
lands, the French Penal Code was in force from 
1811 until 1886! Its article 415 provided: 

“All mutual conspiracy or organization on the part 
of workers to cease their labor simultaneously, to for- 
bid work in a factory or workshop, to prevent work be- 
fore or after a certain hour, and, generally, to halt la- 


“por, obstruct it or render it more costly—even if an 
effort is made or a start is made with the execution, 


shall be punished with imprisonment of at least one 
month and at most three months. Leaders or instigators 
shall be punished with imprisonment of from two to 
five years.” 

This law is quoted in the article on the “His- 
tory of the Dutch Labor Movement,” published 
in a recent issue of Netherlands News Letter, 
where it is also said: “The same punishment was 
reserved for workers who have imposed or an- 
nounced a fine, prohibition, denunciation or any 
proscription under the name of damnation or im- 
precation, ot whatever name it may be, either 
against factory managers and entrepreneurs, or 
against one another.” 

It is evident that the organization of labor 
could not progress while hampered by legal re- 
strictions such as those referred to. They were, 
and this factor must not be overlooked, born of 
the spirit of the age; they conformed to a false 
concept of natural liberty which still possesses 
some minds. “It was,’ as the News Letter says, 
“the era of individualism, rugged or worse, based 
entirely on a system of free’ or as we would 
prefer to say, uncurbed (Ed. SJR) “competition 
and with ‘free enterprise’ riding high in the 
saddle.’’?) 

The same disposition prevailed also in our 
country until far into the present century, fostered 
originally by Adam Smith and Say, and their 
American disciples. For instance, Dr. A. Potter 
discussed the problem of “combinations” in his 
“Political Economy,” published in 1840. Evident- 
ly disturbed by the tendency of the artisans of his 
day to organize unions, the writer devotes many 
pages of the book to the presentation of this sub- 
ject. In the end he, Dr. Potter, confesses to the 
conviction: “We have dwelt at such length upon 
the character of Trades’ Unions, because they 
appear to us to represent some of the most strik- 
ing tendencies, and to embody some of the most 
dangerous heresies of the age. They exhibit, on 
a small scale, the disposition so widely prevelant 
in this country, to substitute the power of associ- 
ations or parties for the authority of law, and to 
gain unrighteous advantages by means of dis- 
ciplined and confederated numberts.’””) 

Against such opinions, which had their origin 
in “the Old Political Economy long revered as 


1) Loc. cit. N. Y., May, 1948, p. 3. 
2) Loe. cit. N. Y., 1840, p. 300. 
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‘Orthodox’,” labor was obliged to war for a 
hundred years. During all that time capital and 
labor were arrayed against each other in two 
hostile camps. All in all, it was an unequal 
struggle, the cost of which cannot be expressed 
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in mere figures. And to think that the whole 
miserable business originated in a false concept _ 
of “natural liberty,’ which men thought the 
right of association interfered with! 

F, P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


Secularization of Education 


12 appears that one of England’s most dis- 
tinguished political Victorians was responsible 
for the elimination of religion from that coun- 
try’s day schools. ‘Probably the worst of all the 
- so-called reforms,” says a writer in the Statist, 
“was Gladstone’s famous Education Act of 1870, 
in which the celebrated statesman deputed the 
drawing up of the syllabus to an avowed agnostic 
and a unitarian, thus excluding religion as it is 
ordinarily understood from the svllabus.” 

It was thus a man, who helped to direct the 
affairs of a great nation for more than one gen- 
eration, proved his submission to the idols of his 
days. The people, whose interests Gladstone de- 
sired to serve, are today neo-pagans to a degree 
that would shock him. They have not merely 
turned their back on the various Christian de- 
nominations of their country; they are ignorant 
even of the essential fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine and history. 

A British priest recently related that a young 
woman, who was to-be married to a Catholic, 
astonished him by replying to the question, 
whether she had been baptized, “she did not 
know for certain, but she had some sort of mark 
on her arm.” Moreover, a young man, who had 
observed a crucifix on the mantlepiece in the 
priest's parlor, inquired after the meaning of this 
object. He was utterly perplexed by the informa- 
tion he received. 

The history of the secularization of education 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries de- 
setves particular attention at this time. The revo- 
lutionary spirit which has since 1789 warred on 
the Church and religion, is determined to destroy 
the influence of both on education. Well aware 
of the indubital fact that a school which does 
not harmoniously cooperate with the Church and 
the family is their worst enemy, an anti-church 
and an anti-family which educates children to be 
irreligious or at least indifferent towards religion. 


It has long ago been said, a school which pre- 
tends to teach no religion teaches deism, natural- 
ism, atheism and materialism. The signs of the 
times sufficiently testify to the correctness of this 
opinion. 


Currency Reform Spells Poverty 


EPT in ignorance, both by the press and our 

“pastors and masters” in Washington, our 
people have little knowledge of the tragedy the 
financial policy promoted by us has imposed on 
a large part of the German people. The very 
people, in fact, upon whom Europe would have 
depended most to help resolve the chaos, which 
now exists, into a reasonable state of affairs. 

It is the New Statesman and Nation, of Lon- 
don, declares that in Germany out of thirty-two 
million savings bank accounts, nineteen million 
were entirely liquidated. To make matters worse, 
there are the refugees from the Eastern Zone (the 
victims of the vicious Potsdam agreement), most 
of whom had no savings and to whom now no 
relief can be provided by the impoverished 
Laender, after they have spent their last twenty 
marks of Kopfgeld in a few weeks time. 

It must be remembered in this connection that 
not alone private individuals lost ninety per cent 
of their savings; the poor funds of parishes and 
charitable institutions were similarly affected. 
They are, therefor, incapable today to aid the des- 
titute that appeal to them for a crust of bread. 
This condition was first revealed to us by the 
Pastor of St. Martin’s Church at Bamberg, in 
Franconia, the noble episcopal city from which 


St. Otto went forth to convert Pomerania. Having 


recommended for assistance a particularly needy 
family, this priest wrote us: 


“Since the currency reform, which went into effect 
on June 20 last, the means of the Parish Chancery are 
limited to such an extent that it is entirely impossible to 
do anything for those whom we have thus far helped. 
The small and smallest aid granted for years can no 
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Jonger be supplied. According to our observation, even 
the Caritas Verband is in a similar situation.” 

All this would be bad enough were the char- 
itable institutions faced only with the problem of 
providing for the native inhabitants of the three 
occupied zones. But throughout these zones there 
are distributed twelve million refugees; only fif- 
teen per cent are men between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty-five, who may be able to earn a living, 
provided they are granted the opportunity to do 
so. The rest are old people, women and children, 
for whom, as the New Statesman says, “A Lasten- 
iausgleich, based on need, is the only hope of sur- 
vival,” 

Moreover, “this appalling social problem,’ 
writes the London weekly, “has been partially ac- 
centuated by the decision to return to a strictly 
free economy, which has been made with full 
American approval. ‘Unto everyone that hath 
shall be given,—but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath’.” The 
editorial quoted from expresses the opinion that 
“if the present insane policy is continued, German 
Democracy will be discredited before the Govern- 
ment is established next January. And the neo- 
Fascists and Communists will appeal to the im- 
proverished masses as the only champion of Social 
Justice.” 

The same thought we have found expressed in 
a number of letters, stating the fear that Com- 
munism would reap where folly had sown evil 
seed. 


A Successful Journalist 


OME months ago there died in England a 
journalist who, born in America, attained to 

influence, prominence and wealth in a land other 
than that of his birth. His name was R. D. Blum- 
enfeld, of German-Jewish extraction. 
' “Critic” author of “A London Diary,” one of 
the features of the New Statesman and Nation, 
presents a not entirely lovely picture of the man, 
which is not, however, let it be said, a full sized 
portrait of the deceased, but rather a pen sketch. 
The well-known censor relates he had asked a 
friend who had known Blumenfeld for many 
years what kind of a man he had been. There 
came the reply: 

“He was an excellent fellow.” But he immedi- 
ately qualified this statement by saying: 


‘JT should describe him as a good old pirate. He was 
an astute and accomplished journalist who did well, first 
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by the Daily Mail, then, for thirty years, by the Daily 
Express, (both of London). He belonged to no coun- 
try; his father was originally a German refugee and he 
always hated the Germans who had exiled his father. 
He was himself born in America and began life in a 
Chicago newspaper office. He had no convictions or 
principles or loyalties. A fine old pirate, that’s what I 
should call him.” 

Blumenfeld was probably born at Watertown, 
Wisconsin, where his father published a German 
weekly. If he really hated Germany, he was an 
exception among the sons of the exiles who came 
to our shores from that country a hundred years 
ago. The Warder knew a large number of these 
men in his days, but, never one that hated the 
land of his birth. They had no reason to do so; 
for many of them America had been even before 
emigration “The land their soul had sought’; 
others still called Germany their mother but 
America their bride. But a man “of no convic- 
tions or principles or loyalties’’ could hardly be 
expected to understand the mind of exiles who, 
while they loved America for the privileges it 
had granted them, thought of their homeland 
with a tender pathos to which no one gave nobler 
expression than Conrad Krez, colonel of the 
Twenty-Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Infantry in 
the Civil War, who rose to the rank of brevet 
brigadier general. 

In the chapter on “Seeing and Hearing Eminent 
Persons,” of his fascinating volume of reminis- 
censes, “I Was Born in America,” Mr. George 
William Bruce, one of Milwaukee’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, speaks of his meeting with 
Blumenfeld in London. He says of him, he had 
conceived the idea that, “by infusing the staid 
English publications with that enterprise and 
energy which characterized the American news- 
paper, he could win success.” And, as Mr. 
Bruce says, “he was not mistaken in his guess. 
The publication (the London Daily Express read- 
ily became one of the most popular newspapers 
in London.”?) 

Blumenfeld evidently applied to his self-chosen 
task the worst features of American newspaper- 
dom as practiced by the notorious yellow press of 
his earlier days. For business reasons the press— 
now a capitalistic enterprise—increases circula- 
tion by developing in the reading public a taste 
for news that blunts the moral sense of the read- 
ers. 

It was in 1904, Lieutenant General Nelson A. 
Miles stated in an interview: “It is said that a 


1) Loc. cit. Milw., 1937, pp. 206-07. 
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certain portion of the reading public demand 
sensation, but I never could understand why such 
a morbid desire should be gratified any more 
than any injurious appetite should be indulged.” 
General Miles did not, evidently, understand the 
spirit of capitalism which has for its chief purpose 
profit and the accumulation of wealth and not 
the welfare of men and society. 

The “good old pirate’ Blumenfeld speculated 
on man’s inclination to revel in what debases him 
and achieved his purpose—wealth and influence. 
He succeeded so admirably, because “he had no 
convictions or principles or loyalties.” Such lack 
of virtue is an indispensable asset in a civiliza- 
tion which has cut itself off from the immutable 
laws that must govern men’s conduct at all times 
and under all circumstances. 


An Evil Policy 


N° OTHER domestic policies demanded the 
attention of Mr. Cordell Hull while Secre- 
tary of State—at least not until we entered the 
wat—to a greater degree than isolasionism and 
the tariff policy which, promoted by the Republi- 
can party, had become a thistle some Democratic 
politicians were afraid to touch. He refers to 
both of these matters repeatedly in the first vol- 
ume of his ‘““Memoirs,” and also to his efforts to 
promote Trade Agreements. These Mr. Hull 
considered a means to sustain peace among na- 
tions. 

Even as a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, as ultimately in the Senate, the high tariff 
wall appeared dangerous to this far-sighted repre- 
sentative of the people. Few other men in public 
life have devoted more study to the problems 
they were obliged to deal with than this old- 
fashioned American. President Roosevelt was 
certainly not Mr. Hull’s equal in this as 1n some 
other respects. 

To what degree some Democrats carried their 
willingness to give away to the high tariff fetish 
—which has served the purposes of wealth so 
well since the days of the Civil War—appears 
from more than one paragraph of Mr. Hull’s 
relation of his experiences in the Roosevelt era, 
when opportunism and not devotion to principles 
was the rule. One feels, in fact, as one reads, 
that he was out of place in the environment 
where demagogues of every hue and color exer- 
cised their influence. 
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With calm detachment Mr. Hull relates that 
some months prior to the Democratic National . 
Convention of 1936, he had begun to send the . 
President what he calls “various chits containing 
suggestions for the foreign policy and interna- _ 
tional economic planks in the Democratic plat-— 
form.” He took no part in writing the declara- 
tions, but assumed he would, in due course, be 
shown the final draft. But he was not privileged 
to see it, and was dumb-founded to discover 
finally that the planks on tariff and foreign affairs 
utterly ignored the suggestions he had submitted. 
“The tariff plank,’ Mr. Hull writes, “squinted 
in the direction of our trade agreements policy 
in the first couple of sentences, but, unfortunate- 
ly some high tariff advocates got in their work 
with the result that the remainder of the plank 
was Republican terminology almost word for 
word, such as the clause pledging protection 
against foreign pauper labor.”1) A bait used by 
the high tariff advocates while they were stimu- 
lating the immigration of poor European peasants 
whom industry exploited unmercifully. Our steel, 
coal and other barons rest on pauper labor culti- 
vated on American soil. 

Mr. Hull protested to the President about the 
planks referred to, but to no avail. The Secretary 
of State on his part ignored them. He continued 
his efforts “to preserve the integrity of the trade 
agreements policy then in operation, and to de- 
velop it soundly and as rapidly as possible.” 

In the last Congress Republicans did what they 
could to hamper the continuation of this entirely 
reasonable effort to establish trade and commerce 
on a do et des basis with the intention of promot- 
ing mutual good will among the nations of the 
world. It is to be feared that politicians will on 
the first occasion, such as a recession affecting 
certain industries or agriculture, again come out 
for high tariffs, indifferent to their final effect 
on our own people and other nations. Unfor- 
tunately, Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale, was 
wrong when he stated, in 1883, “‘it is impossible 
that a system of legislation so shameful and ig- 
norant as our present tariff legislation can long 
disgrace a free country.”*) The greed on the part 
of some and the indifference of others has per- 
petuated a policy which undoubtedly helped to 
bring on the second world war. 


D) The Memories of Cordell Hull. New York. The 
ee companys 1948, Vol. 1, pp. 485-86. 
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A Bright Chapter in the History 
of English Peasantry 


FIO this day there prevails the popular belief 

that the lot of the peasantry in a country 
Such as England in medieval days had been one 
of abject poverty and even degradation. What 
is to a certain degree legendary originated with 
the master-minds of the Enlightenment, who 
reasoned that, since the lot of the French peas- 
ants of their day was indeed deplorable, the con- 
ditions four or five hundred years earlier must, 
of course, have been worse. For were those cen- 
turies not part of the “dark middle age” which 
they painted in most somber colors? 

No allowance was made for the fact that con- 
ditions change, sometimes rapidly; and that what 
may hold true of one century does not picture 
correctly existing conditions a hundred years 
later. Certain passages in the excellent mono- 
graph on “The Wool Trade in English Medieval 
History,” by the late Eileen Power, may serve to 
illustrate our contention. In the chapter on 
“Sheep Farming and Wool Production,” the writ- 
er points out that the period after the middle of 
the fourteenth century brought with it a change 
in agrarian organization. Namely, the decline of 
demesne farming which transformed the lords 
into a rentier class. The writer illustrates the ef- 
fects of this development with a statement re- 
garding the estates of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Here, in the last decade of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, “Sheep farming in all the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire manors, except the Pickering group, 
had passed into the hands of tenants. The ac- 
counts no longer mention sheep on any of them, 
and the stock-keeper of the Peak, too, had now 
only vaccaries in his charge.’ Moreover, the 
writer points to an interesting clue as to what had 
happened in the interval in the case of the manor 
of Long Sutton in Lincolnshire, which had had a 
demesne flock of one thousand sheep in 1314. 

Here in 1439 an exceptionally conscientious 
clerk, in chronicling the miscellaneous collection 
of ‘rents of assize,’ gave an account of what hap- 
pened seventy years earlier in 1368: 

“Item,” he says, “£128.13.6. foro 1,000 acres and 
half a rood of land, meadow and pasture of the de- 
mesne of the said manor of Sutton together with all 
the fisheries,...let to the tenants of the demesne 
there, as they had them by the grant of Hugh of Ber- 
wick in the time of Henry late Duke of Lancaster, thus 


let to the whole homage by the Chief Steward of the 
demesnes of the said Duke... and others of the 
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Lord’s Council, being met in the parish church of Sut- 
ton, on Sunday, the Feast of St. Barnabas (11 June), 
to have and to hold by the aforesaid homage and their 
heirs in bondage, to be divided among themselves ac- 
cording to the condition and ability of each of them 
as appeareth in the roll of the court of Sutton held 
there on the aforesaid day and year, paying per an- 
num £162.4.5. (at four terms).1) 

Here we have, as Eileen Power writes, “The 
bondage tenants of the manor, the peasant farm- 
ers, leasing the whole of the demesne lands to di- 
vide among themselves.” Moreover, the writer 
cites other cases of the same and similar nature, 
adding: “The majority of the leases were stock- 
and-land leases, in which the flocks were leased 
to the tenant, but sometimes they were sold to 
him; in either case the lord no longer concerned 
himself directly with sheep farming. In one 
manor the stock-keeper himself took a ten-year 
lease of two of the manors, in another it is a small 
combine of the reeve and three peasants.” 

From the testimony discovered by her Miss 
Power infers that “The typical sheep farmers of 
the fifteenth century were the peasantry, with a 
sprinkling of new men from the towns, and also, 
no doubt, the small squireens—the one-manor 
men—who sat tight; and here and there perhaps 
a monastic house which still produced corn for 
its Own consumption and retained the sheep on 
its near-lying manors and let out the distant ones. 
But for the most part, on ploughland and pas- 
ture, ‘Hodge rules the field’; it was the day of 
the small man. Whoever was enclosing in the 
last part of the fifteenth century it was not the 
old landlord.” 

In an interesting footnote, Miss Power incident- 
ally raises the question: “If they (meaning the 
peasant farmers) were only farming for subsis- 
tence, as some books tell us, where did they get 
the money to pay for the flock on the top of their 
own rents?” Quite a proper question, because as 
the writer states, “There is not the least doubt 
that they purchased the flock for cash down at 
the same time that they leased the pastures.” 

Nevertheless, the liberal tradition will persist; 
it suits too well the purposes of progressives, so- 
cialists, and communists. The very fact that the 
agreement referred to in the old account was 
arrived at ‘in the parish church” is not to the 
liking of men whose aims are secularistic through- 
out. 


1) The Wool Trade in English Medieval History. 
Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. 37-40. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


qe a years ago I was a half-baked 
wool clerk, to whom a couple of shillings 
meant a glorious night out. Now I am a successful 
professional man, well known and almost equally 
well disliked in many countries. Yet I declare 
solemnly that I controlled a much larger area of 
my own life then than I do now. I feel far more 
helpless now than I did thirty-five years ago. For 
all my years and weight I am shoved around far 
more now than I was then. This is not because 
we have a labor Government, or because I do not 
live in New York or Moscow. Strike me pink, 
red or blue, it would be just the same. The power- 
seekers and power-holders have moved further in, 
and what I call democracy has moved further 
out. And the Looking-Glass Wood is crammed 
with people screaming about Liberty who would 
not know what to do with any liberty if they had 
it. If we are not careful we shall all die for a 
democracy to which we secretly said Good-bye 
years ago. Why not quarrel about the Dodo? 


J. B. PRIESTLY, 
The New Statesman 


People are becoming more and more conscious 
of the solidarity which exists between the various 
parts into which the human family is divided. 
There is a definite tendency towards collabora- 
tion. In the social and economic field no State 
nor even continent could seriously think today of 
organizing its life in isolation from the rest of 
the world. It is only through close collaboration 
that success can be scored in the religious field. 

Already in his day Pascal remarked: ‘There 
are three classes of people: those who, having 
found God, serve Him; those who, not having 
found Him, seek Him; and those who live neith- 
er seeking nor finding Him. The first class is 
rational and fortunate, the last foolish and un- 
fortunate, and the middle, unfortunate and ra- 
tional.” 

Mankind at present is similarly divided be- 
tween those to whom God is alive, and those to 
whom God is dead, the latter comprising both 
the indifferent and the hostile. There is, how- 
ever, this notable feature today that the number 
of atheists bent on God’s defeat has greatly in- 
creased and apparently is increasing still. A fierce 
campaign against God is raging. The Popes of 


late have emphasized the seriousness of this strife; 
they have appealed that all those to whom God 
is alive should unite. 
The Irish Catholic 
Dublin 


In practice new nationalization ventures are 
only links in the chains binding everyone in the 
newer slavery. It may be called “newer” to dis- 
tinguish it from the “new” slavery of modern 
times, called by Hilarie Belloc ‘“wage-slavery.” 
We cannot complain that we have not been 
warned. That great writer has lived to see the 
development of the “new” slavery into shackles 
from which no one, unless by a miracle, will be 
able to escape. 

The independence of citizens demands as little 
State control as possible in all his affairs. The 
encroachment of State rules and regulations into 
more and more departments. is a sign that his free- 
dom is becoming less and less. The many pro- 
tests against forced labor in Central Europe, and 
in England, have come, be it noted, chiefly from 
Church dignitaries, Catholic and Protestant. 
Displaced persons from Central Europe now 
working in England have been termed “European 
Volunteer Workers.” That does not mean that 
they are voluntary workers; they are paid. Their 
“volunteer” status is stressed to distinguish them 
from those who have worked under compulsion— 
a shocking commentary on the existing social set- 
up. 

C. J. WooLEN 
The Southern Cross 


We—Germans and Britons alike—made out 
mistakes, and paid the penalty in the horror of 
1914-1918. 

If we had been wiser we should have seen that 
the horror was a warning. We did not see. After 
1918 we and the French— especially the French— 
were more concerned to prevent another outburst 
of German rivalry in the future than to make a 
businesslike deal with Germany in the sense of 
unselfish, enlightened, imaginative co-operation 
and partnership. 


Another horror therefore was our portion, 


_ worse than before. Fear bade us beat the Nazis 
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at all costs. Among the costs was the boosting of 
Russia. 

We called in, or accepted with too great an 
alacrity, the help of the Devil in our cause; and 
the Devil has sent in his bill, so to speak. It is all 
horrid, beyond the imagining of decent men. 

But it is not the end of the story. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Catholic Times 


As Henry Beston reminds us, an ugly civiliza- 
tion is a bad civilization. Something is very rotten 
at the core of a society that heaps ugliness upon 
utility, in the name of efficiency, debases beauty, 
allows the ruthless ambition and power to stamp 
upon loveliness, and then belches up its own 
grave marker—smog. 

It is terrifying to witness the dehumanizing of 
man by the systematic adulation of power (fac- 
tories, furnaces, asphalt and guns) and the 
thoughtless scoffing at the naive wonder of the 
beautiful (a child fingering a caterpillar, a tree 
too lovely to saw up, an idle moment in the sun- 
shine). Many of us feel it. We want to escape. 
We seek a source for the wonder of beauty in 
nature—-is it in the composed rhythm of the 
countryman’s days? We reject the distorted face 
of power. Rightly we feel uncomfortable. 

ROGER ORTMAYER 
Social Questions Bulletin 


Former Governor Harold Stassen, in his De- 
troit speech (on September 7), condemned Mr. 
Truman for using Labor Day for “an extreme 
demagogic appeal to set class against class, made 
to an audience built up with labor boss threats 
of a $3 fine for non-attendance.” 

Here is a serious accusation. Are civil rights 
so much neglected in the North that a union 
member cannot refrain from attending a political 
gathering without suffering a financial penalty? 
“Bribery” is too mild a word to use for that sort 
of thing. It is coercion. 

The charge is not new. It has been made in 
political campaigns before. 

Davip LAWRENCE?) 


A Swiss writer, Jacob Lorenz, has said: “The 
whole World insists on human rights, but the 
same World is completely at odds regarding hu- 
man duties.” 


| 1) Syndicated article: Demagoguery Characterizes 
i Presidential Campaign. 


Fragments 


N a recent occasion, Most Rev. Mark K. Car- 

roll, Bishop of Wichita, remarked: ‘The 
Saints of God have walked a thousand different 
stairways to Heaven, but the power to move on- 
ward and upward remains ever the same.” 


Every important government, former President 
Herbert Hoover has said, including our own, has 
broken its promises to mankind. Civilization 
moves forward only on promises that are kept. 
Faith has been hurt; hope has been diminished; 
thinking has been corrupted, and fear has been 
spread—all over the world... 


A French writer, speaking of the notorious law 
of Separation of State and Church in France, pro- 
moted by Aristide Briand, believes it easily pos- 
sible that the politician had never read it. “He 
depended on his wonderful cello voice to over- 
come all obstacles.’ —In this respect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was his imitator. 


We drew on our morgue of clippings for this 
statement, written by “Critic,” of the New States- 
man, London in November, 1945: “Quebec 
(where the ‘great men’ stirred the witches’ caul- 
dron) was the zenith of the ‘realist’ Anglo- 
American policy, which sacrificed every principle 
of morality and common sense in the passion for 
revenge and the search for an Anglo-American 
security based on power politics. We shall be 
paying the price for it for a very long time.”— 
And it will be a stiff one! 


Many an outbreaking of popular discontent and 
more than one revolution may be explained by 
John Reese Stevenson’s statement regarding the 
fate of a certain President of Chile: “It is doubt- 
ful whether any leader, no matter how skillful he 
might have been, could have accomplished the 
economic miracles which the masses expected of 
the honest and sincere Montero. But the man in 
office can always be blamed for what is happening 
to the country, whether he is responsible or not.” 


It was a poor compliment Senator Barclay paid 
the quality of American citizenship when he stat- 
ed, in his Convention Keynote speech: “The 
people did not really mean to elect a Republican 
Congress.” (7.¢. in 1946). 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Cardinal Stritch on the Raging 
Conflict 


HILE it is not customary for us to report 

in Social Justice Review after-dinner 
speeches, we believe it desirable to depart from 
our rule and convey to the readers of our month- 
ly journal the more important paragraphs of the 
address his Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, delivered to the repre- 
sentative body of people, assembled in the Fern 
Room of Hotel Pfister at Milwaukee, on Monday 
evening, August 23. 

Not alone the members of the Central Verein 
and the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union will be in- 
terested in the opening remarks of the Cardinal’s 
address, although they will be particularly grate- 
ful for the opinion expressed by his Eminence. 
Having referred to the sun as the source of ma- 
terial energy—the thermometer on that day 
reached one hundred and three degrees in the 
shade—Cardinal Stritch continued: 

“T have told you time and again the story of the 
CV and particularly that part of the story of the 
organization which the women make into some- 
thing big, and all through this story, I found en- 
ergy. You know, it is one of the most interest- 
ing organizations we have among our Catholic 
people in the history of the Church in the United 
States. It has been a pathfinder. It sought to 
meet the questions of our people and not only 
in a practical way; the CV started many things 
which are common-place in our Catholic Action 
program everywhere in the United States today. 
It is starting some things now, particularly among 
our women, which will be common-place in our 
Catholic Action program when the majority of 
our, people wake up to their importance, energy 
and ingenuity.” Continuing in a humerous vein; 
his Eminence said: “I now understand why it is 
that whenever you have a Convention you attract 
the sun.” The greater part of the Cardinal’s ad- 
_ dress was devoted to a discussion of the sinister 
signs and the serious problems of the present as 
revealed in the great conflict being waged today 
between the ‘this World Idea’ and the Christian 
Idea.” 


“Deep down under all the strange happenings 
of our time is this conflict which statesmen won’t 
recognize,” he explained. ‘‘They refuse to realize 


Procedure 


Action 


it. They resort to expedience and expedience is _ 
failure. But it is the real conflict. 

“The ‘this world’ conflict idea dresses itself 
up in many forms. It may be communism of it 
may be a stupid sort of godless humanism 1n an- 
other of its many forms. Ii is a very active thing, 
the ‘this worldism’ of our times. 

“The other idea,’ Cardinal Stritch continued, 
“is the simple Christian idea. It tells a story of 
love, the grandest story of love ever told, the © 
story of the Son of God and the human soul. It 
is an idea that lives up to its ideal; it talks about 
social solidarity. It smiles, it comforts, it cheers.” 

His Eminence pointed out that the “this world 
idea” is, in contrast, essentially a dour idea, an 
idea that lowers the very meaning of life, as soul- 
less as much of the literature and art of today. 
Explaining that both of these ideas are by their 
very nature militant ideas, he told the delegates 
that people frequently ask the question, “What 
can I do, what can I do for God and for the 
Church, what can I do to save my fellow man 
from this ugly stinging thing?” 

“Sometimes, the Cardinal continued, “it is a 
business man, sometimes it is a good Catholic 
woman, more frequently it is the young people 
in our midst today. Now let’s stop and ask our- 
selves just what we can do. Are we doing very 
much for the cause or are we just sitting around 
and listening to the problems of the day? I 
think not. I quote the words of Pope Pius XII: 
‘The time of reflection is gone, this is the day of 
action.’ ” 

Cardinal Stritch told of many minds outside the 
Church that are troubled and looking for the 
answer and explained that the most weighty argu- 
ment Catholics can present is to show the people 
by living every day the Christian ideal just what 
it means to be a Catholic. Pointing out that 
some people engaged in Catholic Lay Action 
think that the Church is interested primarily in 
some sort of social program, the speaker said the 
thing that brought Europe to the Cross was the 
trend of real Christian living and thinking. 

“Are we not sometimes trying to compromise 
in this world of ours?” his Eminence asked. ‘Are 
we not sometimes afraid to love our tellowmar 
with all the ardor and enthusiasm of Christians. 
‘We sometimes are honestly afraid in our minds 


to think out the Catholic truth. 
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“After the war men were disillusioned. They 
looked about and said they would be Catholic 
communists. Someone said. ‘We will have some- 
thing to set us on fire.’ What we need, and what 
I have said time and time again, is just to be a 
teal Catholic. Let our home be a reflection of 
the holy house at Nazareth. Let our business re- 
lations be always Christian. Let us take an hon- 
est Christian attitude toward much of the amuse- 
ments of our day. Let us change this worldism 
that is corrupting and corroding so large a part 
of human society in our times. 

“Why don’t we just live our Christian truth 
and show the world our Christian truth in our 
living. The world will find our ideas so grand, 
so glorious, so attractive that communism and 
worldism will be cast aside.” 

Toward the end of his discourse, Cardinal 
Stritch paid special attention to the effort of the 


Prayer Intention 


Catholic Missions in Indonesia 


HE Missionary Intention of the Apostleship 

of Prayer for October, 1948, calls us to In- 
donesia. We are to offer our prayers for the suc- 
cess of Catholic missions in that region of the 
world this month. 

Indonesia is the geographic name of a succes- 
sion of islands in the Indian Ocean, which stand 
like so many ramparts protecting the approach 
from the southeast to the Asiatic continent. Chief 
among these islands are, Sumatra, Java, Flores 
and Celebes. 

The attention of the West has been called to 
Indonesia particularly since the outbreak of the 
second World War, on account of the interest of 
the warring nations in the islands as a source of 
raw materials, like rubber, copper, etc. Moreover, 
new political and social ideas have been astir 
among the natives, and they are unwilling to re- 
main longer in complete subjugation to foreign 
European nations. 

This fact makes the work of our Catholic mis- 
sionaries all the more difficult. Among the mis- 
sionaty workers in the islands, the Fathers of the 
Society of the Divine Word have been conspicu- 
ous. Several years ago the Rev. Bruno Hagsphiel, 
S.V.D., made a missionary tour of the islands and 

reported favorably on the many successful enter- 
“prises of his community in that distant region of 
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INCWU to promote the Maternity Guild and char- 
itable efforts of various kinds. Moreover, he 
pleaded the cause of charity; “I am sure our 
hearts go out tonight to our brothers in many 
parts of the World,” the Cardinal said, “who are 
tortured in soul and are suffering. We pray 
deeply, asking God to help his children in the 
face of the onslaught of armed heresy and infi- 
delity. Let us make an offering to them in keep- 
ing with the history of this organization. A gen- 
eral offering made by a great crowd of people: 
let each of us try to do what she or he can do to 
bring the World to Christ. That is our obligation 
and our mission. We shall never save our souls 
without saving other souls. This challenge given 
to the World today should give us courage—help 
us throw off our lethargy—to see our mistakes, 
because it is the responsibility of this generation. 
We must show the World that there is one 
CHRIST—Christ, Jesus.” 


the world. Besides the efforts of Europeans and 
of natives, who have been tinged by communism, 
to inoculate the people with ideas hostile to 
Christianity, is the religious fanaticism of the 
Moslems which also places obstacles in the path 
of Catholic missionaries. 

From the days of Marco Polo, the famous 
Venetian traveler of the thirteenth century, whose 
voyages ranged over an immense part of Asia, 
Europeans have known about these islands. Com- 
mercial interests were, of course, the prime motive 
directing men to these distant lands. Often the 
missionary had to have his way prepared by the 
merchant and the trader. But we know well how 
unfortunate is the situation for the Church when 
the natives begin to suspect that after all, worldly 
success and commercial gain inspire the newcom- 
ers to seek their land and not the preaching of the 
Gospel of Salvation. Fortunately, the mission- 
aries who have been laboring in the islands can- 
not be accused of being guided by mercenary mo- 
tives. 

After the two great World Wars the people of 
India, like the people in other parts of the world, 
are learning of new ideas and ideals of govern- 
ment and national prosperity. The Indonesians 
have every right to look for a larger measure of 
political liberty and of economic prosperity after 
these two great cataclysms. It would be unfor- 
tunate, however, were these to be the sole results 
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of the world upheavel of nations that are now 
emerging into national consciousness. They, like 
all the rest of the world, need the Lux ex Orzente 
to dispel the chaos and confusion as well as the 
social misery that have been left as a legacy of 
the two world catastrophies. This Lux ex Ort 


What Has Been Done 


Eire’s Rural Week 


HE flags and bunting that bedecked the 

streets of Carlow and the precincts of 
Knockbeg College have been taken down, the 
crowds have departed and the Radio Eireann re- 
cording unit has returned to Dublin.” With this 
statement the Irish Catholic, of Dublin, begins its 
account of Munitir na Tire’s Eleventh National 
Rural Week, called memorable “because of the 
keen interest evinced in its proceedings by lead- 
ing public figures, by Radio Eireann, by delegates 
from over a hundred Parish Councils and not 
least by the people of Carlow.” 


The event has a far deeper significance than 
appears from this statement, in as much as it dem- 
onstrated the growing strength of a movement 
which is intended to organize Eire’s rural popula- 
tion in Guilds. It is the founder, Rev. Fr. Hayes, 
told a meetng conducted in the course of the 
Rural Week: 


“Instead of telling you what Muintir na Tire can do, 
I shall tell you what has been done in the one-hundred 
and fifty Guilds now established. In the social order 
they have united the people, eliminating the danger of 
class-war; they have settled disputes; they have brought 
a better understanding between employers and em- 
ployees. 

“In the economic order they have obtained farm ma- 
chinery co-operatively, they have started rural industries ; 
they have organized agricultural shows. They have run 
plot schemes and fuel supplies and restaurants. They 


have arranged new seeds, planted fruit trees, they have © 


got the various social services to be used profitably. 
Many of them have got rural electrification. There are 
many other activities. For recreation, they have built 
halls, purchased playing fields and arranged sports. 

“Culturally and educationally, they have organized 
lectures in agriculture and domestic economy, in local 
history and travel. They have started dramatic classes 
and public libraries. They have given scholarships to 
summer schools. Morally they have taken care that 
their dances are clean and that the standard of their 
halls are decent. Charitably, they have provided fuel, 
and clothing for the deserving poor and guaranteed 
there will be no one hungry in their parishes.” 


We know from reports on the activities of 
local Guilds how extensive and intensive are 
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ente is none other than Christ Himself. Let us, 
therefore, pray that the light of Christian doc- 
trine and the resulting peace and happiness may 
dawn upon nations deprived until now of the full - 
knowledge of the Gospel of Salvation. 

Fr. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 


their efforts to carry out the comprehensive pro- 
gram outlined by Fr. Hayes. The papers read 
on this occasion dealt with subjects of practical 
interest. Such as the problem of emigration from 
Ireland, so fatal to the nation’s well-being; in- 
creased agricultural production; rural housing 
and adult education, a subject American Catholics 
still fight shy of, although it is attracting more 
attention from educators at present than ever be- 
fore. It is therefore Fr. McLoughlin’s discussion 
of the subject deserves the attention of Ameri- 
can readers. He said in part: 


“If we study educational thought at the moment we 
find that the significance attached to free primary edu- 
cation in the last century is now being transferred to 
adult education. Interest in the latter is not new but 
the general recognition of its importance is. This is 
true of practically every European country and, particu- 
larly, of course, of those countries where adult educa- 
tion is synonymous with ideological indoctrination. 

“In America, we find all sorts of cultural groups— 
including some peculiar ones—dedicating themselves to 
the educational betterment of their fellow adults. In 
Britain there is an ever growing group of thinkers who 
are turning to adult education as the great hope for the 
rehabilitation of society. Sir Richard Livingstone may 
be taken as representative of this group and in his book 
“The Future in Education,” he defends three principles 
which will, I think, be accepted by us all. These prin- 
ciples can thus be summarized: 1) For individual and 
social well-being the masses need some higher educa- 
tion “which will include that study of human ideals 
and achievements which we call literature, history and 
politics, and that study of the material universe which 
we call science.” 2) For full appreciation and the most 
fruitful study of the subjects in question, experience 
of life is necessary. The ordinary man of average or 
low intellectual ability will get little from them before 
the age of eighteen. 3) Without an extended system of 
adult education we cannot have an educated nation.” 


Are American Catholics to wait until adult 
education will be imposed upon them by necessity 
or law, or shall we take the initiative and begin 
to engage the numerous societies we have in this 
work? They should be made to realize the 


meaning of the Holy Father’s words: “The hour 
has struck!” 
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Leaven of Christian Social Study 


PEAKING of the promotion of Social 

Thought and Action in his State, Rev. Dr. 
Blied, in the ‘Catholic Story of Wisconsin,” refers 
to Dr. Charles Bruehl who “gave the first course 
in Sociology at St. Francis Seminary.” And having 
referred to Bishop Haas, of Grand Rapids, and 
Bishop Muench, of Fargo, as exponents of Social 
Action, graduated from that institution, the auth- 
or mentions also the study courses conducted by 
the Central Bureau of Central Verein at Spring 
Bank, near Oconomowoc. 

There were six such courses held. Among the 
prominent lecturers were Dr. Charles Bruehl, the 
late Monsignori John Ryan and William Kerby, 
and Fr. William Engelen, S.J. The latter was so 
far the most prominent exponent of the system 
of Christian Solidarism in this country. He ex- 
pounded the principles and policies of Heinrich 
Pesch, S.J., in a masterly fashion, although he 
did not fully agree with the distinguished econv- 
mist’s attitude toward capitalism. 

Fr. Engelen’s activities were ultimately hamp- 


A Thorny Moral Problem 


Atomic Bombing 


1h aaaees men live in fear of what may happen 
to the world should the atomic bomb be 
used in a coming war, there is very little serious 
discussion of the problem and little condemnation 
of the use to which it was put toward the end of 
the last war. The Catholic Social Guild of Eng- 
land has now published a leaflet, written by Rev. 
Andrew Gordon, S.J. as an appendix to the re- 
vised edition of his text book on social ethics: 
“Security, Freedom and Happiness.” 

Father Gordon, having discussed certain as- 
pects of the morality of atomic bombing, such as 
the destructive effects of this diabolic instrument 
of modern warfare, which, in Hiroshima killed 
80,000 people and caused a host of lesser casual- 
ties, speaks of the ideal, to outlaw the atomic 
bomb. He states: ‘‘It would be a fine achieve- 
ment, to put it mildly, for the nations of the 
world to outlaw its use; and towards this high 
purpose all should work. But it is to be feared 
that as long as atomic bombs actualy exist, their 
outlawry will not be practicable. For, in spite of 
paper agreements, could a country at war risk not 
being the first to strike with this terrible weapon? 
‘Surely the advantage of being the first striker is 
‘patently so overwhelming that it would seem 
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ered by two circumstances: Ill health and what 
Dr. Blied calls ‘tthe lush” years prior to 1929, 
when most people thought “that poverty was a 
thing of the past.” Just as if prosperity, so called, 
made unnecessary the crying need for the reforma- 
tion of institutions and morals! 

Dr. Blied also refers to the presence in Mil- 
waukee of the late Fr. Peter Dietz. While two 
students of sociology at present are engaged in 
writing on the life and activities of Fr. Dietz, the 
services of Fr. Engelen, S.J., have not yet been 
sufficiently recognized. 

Among the participants in the Spring Bank 
study courses was Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
whose interest in social problems had first been 
aroused by Dr. Bruehl at St. Francis Seminary. 
Ultimately, he continued his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Fretbourg in Switzerland, which num- 
bers the Bishop of Fargo, Apostolic Visitator, 
among its distinguished alumni. Dr. Blied states 
that Bishop Muench, “after his return to Wis- 
consin from Europe, identified himself with the 
social study of the Central Verein.”) 


impossible to adopt an ideal of ‘‘wait and see be- 
fore you use it.’” Take Great Britain for example, 
where an atomic blitz on London would wipe out 
that city in a matter of minutes; and what that 
would mean to our ability to carry on a war from 
these islands is not too difficult to assess. Yet 
that would presumably be only a small part of the 
general and simultaneous attack with these bombs. 
In this context of ‘retaliate if necessary but do not 
strike first’ the use of the atomic bomb has been 
compared with a gas attack. But there can be no 
real comparison. Gas warfare is relatively so 
slow that there is plenty of time for effective re- 
taliation; and doubtless this was one of the chief 
reasons why gas warfare was not introduced into 
World War II.” 

The real kernel of the matter is after all the 
question: Is it ethically permissible to use the 
atomic bomb without due consideration for the 
lives of non-combatants? According to the ac- 
cepted laws of peace and war, non-combatants 
were always to be assured protection and security 
from attack and destruction. This principle has 
been discarded in recent wars and it is hence the 
atomic bomb assumes such monstrous significance. 


1) The Catholic Story of Wisconsin and Convention 
Program, Milwaukee, 1948, p. 29. 
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Toward the end of his discussion of the subject, 
Father Gordon states: “Obviously, such atomic 
warfare, indiscriminately used, cannot be morally 
permissible; for its very indiscrimination implies 
that it is not a necessary means to the end and 
that its users zvfend the deaths of innocent and 


Rural Cooperation 


Driven To It 


GOOD deal has been written in recent 

years about the remarkable development of 
cooperation in Sweden and Denmark. The ex- 
traordinary achievements in this field, accom- 
plished by the agriculturists of our country, are, 
on the other hand, not eulogized to. the same ex- 
tent. Possibly because the cooperatives operated 
by fruit growers, dairymen and farmers, are a 
thorn in the side of those who have long made 
a comfortable living by exploiting the producers 
of the primary necessities of life. 

In a recent issue of the Nebraska Cooperator, 
the semi-monthly’s Editor publishes what he calls 
‘a story of extortionate margins in marketing that 
shows why farmers have gone into business— 
why they have cooperatives to protect them- 
selves against exploitation.” ‘The article explains 
what has driven hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican farmers to seek the protection mutual 
help, organized in a cooperative, assures them: 

“One year, the narrator believes it to have been about 
1924, Harry Nelson and some of his friends at Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, decided to follow a truckload of blue- 
berries to Boston to see what would happen to the blue- 
berries that they had just sold to the trucker at 5 cents 
a quart. 

“At 5 o'clock the next morning as the market opened, 


Evidently some Credit Unions have not 
taken to heart the warning, to protect their 
assets and keep them in a liquid state, addressed 
to the financial institutions of the country by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The St. Louis Daily Rec- 
ord, official newspaper for City and County 
courts, reported in its Commercial Section, under 
date of September 15, that a certain industrial 
Credit Union had loaned a man and his wife no 
less than $14,000 at the outrageous rate of six per 
cent. On the face of it, this would mean the 
officers of the Credit Union were aware they were 
taking a risk and that, in consequence, the interest 
rate to be charged should be accordingly high. 
In fact, right above the record just referred to 
there is mention of a loan granted by the First 


guilty alike. In a word, they are employing now’ 
a kind of terror weapon that has no genuine con-- 
nection with the real prosecution of the war.” 
In the meanwhile, the peoples of the world] 
stand helplessly by and await the next move. But: 


whose is it? 


they saw the trucker dispose of his load of blueberries: 
at 35 to 40 cents a quart. They figured the trucker had| 
made a net profit of more than $200 on their berries: 
in one night! 

“The blueberry pickers at Ipswich organized a mark-- 
eting co-operative. Other groups followed. Out of’ 
this blueberry movement grew the United Cooperative: 
Farmers of Fitchburg, Mass., now celebrating its 20th: 
anniversary.” 

Similar experiences have for over seventy years: 
helped to. promote coops among farmers. But: 
this fact should not be overlooked: the Ipswich: 
truckers merely followed the precept to buy’ 
cheap and to sell dear, generally accepted in the: 
modern world as sound business policy, whereas: 
it is a usurious and-therefore a sinful practice. 
It is diametrically opposed to the moral injunc- 
tion that no one make accept more than he gives. 
in return. That is the Christian law, the basis 
of the just price, which the modern “Christians” 
fail to observe. As Mr. Henry Somerville, editor 
of the Canadian Register, of Toronto, recently re- 
marked: “The declaration to the House of Com- 
mons Committee by one of the greatest industri- 
alists in the country (7.e. Canada), that he be- 
lieved in the necessity of selling as dearly as pos- 
sible and buying as cheaply as possible was an 
avowal of common industrial practice.” 


‘National Bank in St. Louis, likewise on real es- 
tate, and also to a man and his wife, for $3,000, 
but at a lower rate of interest namely, four and 
one-half per cent. 


An economic and financial re-cession is inevit- 
able. The question is: “When will ‘prosperity’ 
have run its course?” Those best prepared to meet 
the squall if it should prove no more than that, 
or the storm, will weather it. Financial institu- 
tions have been warned to trim their sails. Credit 
Unions, the trustees for the money entrusted to 
them by people of the middle classes, should, be- 
fore all others, realize the obligation to administer 
the affairs of what French-Canadians correctly 
call “‘Peoples Banks” conservatively. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Gix laymen, members of a new missionary-aid 

group, formed by Bishop Sorin, MSSC, Vicar 
Apostolic of Port Moresby, with the Holy Fath- 
ers encouragement, are working among the na- 
tives of Papua. 


Five laymen from Australia are on their way to join 
them. 


HRIST’S Home,” a society direcced by Fr. 

Alberto Hurtado, S.J., is organizing a scheme 
in Chile whereby young workers and students are 
forming free labor brigades to help in the actual 
construction of homes. The youths will work 
with engineers and architects. 
i Experts say 400,000 low-priced homes are immedi- 
ately needed to ease the housing shortage. Fr. Hurtado 


has appealed to land-owners and to the Government for 
lots at a reasonable price on which to erect the homes. 


HE first Summer School of the Guild of 
Catholic Professional Social Workers was 
held at the Holy Child Convent, Cherwell Edge, 
Oxford, this year. One of the first objects of the 
Guild is to promote the application of Catholic 
principles to the practice of social work, and the 
Summer School was an experiment in working 
out a scheme of instruction which will be useful 
to Catholic social workers. 
It proved very successful and suggests the possibility 
of instruction for all social workers in the principles 
of the natural law. 


| ead year’s meetings of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities will be conducted 
at Boston under the patronage of Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing from October 9 to 13. The 
program is a most extensive one. On Monday, 
October 11, for instance, there will be no less 
than five meetings after the Memorial Mass for 
deceased members of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The subjects to be discussed on this 


occasion are: 


“Relationship of Catholic Social worker and the 
pastoral ministry in dealing with Marital Problems” ; 
“Patterns in Child Care in the U.S. of America’; “A 
Four-fold Approach to the treatment of a problem 
child”; ‘Relationship of Catholic Child Guidance Clin- 
ics to Catholic Charities’; “Vincentians responst- 
bilities in the Community, marriage, juvenile delin- 


~ quency, and alcoholism.” At a general public meeting 
on the evening of the same day, speakers will present 


‘weir views on these two problems: “Our continuing 
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responsibility for the European Relief,’ and “A pto- 
gram for the resettlement of displaced persons in the 
United States of America.” 


Similarly every day of the Conference offers an 
overly-supplied program for the discussion of timely 
problems. 


pes Superior School of Social Assistance, at 

Rome, first organized by the National Insti- 
tute for Religious and Moral Assistance to Work- 
ers, opened its fourth year in September in the 
hope that it will be granted formal recognition by 
the Ministry of Education of Italy. 


The school has already been recognized by the 
Vatican’s Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities and some Italian Government de- 
partments have accepted it as a standard school. 

The school is completely Catholic in thought and 
method, inspired by the Bible and by Catholic social 
doctrine. The two-year course covers religious dis- 
cipline, law, biology, psychology, economics and social 
relations. 


i response to an appeal issued by Secours 

Catholique, coordinating body of all Catholic 
charities of France, more than 77,000 cradles and 
hundreds of thousands of other gifts intended 
for big families were received from all over. A 
firm in the Jura Mountains sent 11 cradle frames 
of inlaid marble. Others were made by youths 
and art pupils. Girls and women sent clothes and 
food. 

The most attractive of the cradles received were 
shown in the windows of a Champs Elysees store, 
where the display was opened by Cardinal Suhard and 
attended by the Papal Nuncio, Archbishop Roncalli, and 
a number of men in public life. 


{BE e Stephen Carton de Wiart of Tournay, 
whose recent death is mourned throughout 
Belgium, won particular renown for his efforts 
to strengthen the ties between the Church and the 
working class. Soon after his elevation to the 
See of Tournay three years ago, the Bishop in- 
troduced a system under which a number of 
priests, both diocesan and regular, were assigned 
to special duty in working class districts. 

They live in workers’ cottages, say Mass early in the 
morning, go down into the coal mines or spend the 
day working in the factories, in order to make Christ, 
the Church and Catholic social teachings known to 
working men and women, and win back to the Church 
those who have become estranged. 
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World State 


12 which direction Communism 1s moving ap- 
pears from the following information come 
out of Ceylon. With the intention of creating a 
united Socialist South-East Asian Federation 
which would not tolerate foreign domination the 
South East Asia Conference for world peace and 
international fellowship was held in Colombo. 
One of the resolutions adopted at the Conference sug- 
gested that South-East Asian countries should constitute 
a federal Government with Kandy as its capital, so as 


to inspire all Governments and people to unite and 
create one world State. 


Communist Infiltration 


yaNes the recent annual general meeting held at 
Scarborough, England, of the National Un- 
ion of Journalists, which caters for Irish as well 
as British newspapermen, A. Hutt, Night Editor 
of the Communist Daily Worker, of London, was 
appointed Editor of the Union’s official organ, 
The Journalist, although he did not get a clear 
majority over the other candidates. In the first 
issue under his editorship, Mr. Hutt thanked the 
“solid bloc of Scotland and Ireland’ which sup- 
ported him. 

The Chairman of the Dublin Trade and Periodical 
Branch of the N.U.J., to which trade union conscious 
journalists of the Catholic weeklies in Ireland belong, 
has sent Mr. Hutt a telegram asking him to correct his 
statement. There was not a solid bloc of support from 
Ireland. As the Chairman points out, the Dublin Trade 


and Periodical Branch of N.U.J. proposed and support- 
ed J. Moran for the editorship of The Journalist. 


War By Another Name 


Bee Great Britain and France are continuing 

the war on Germany by preventing that 
country’s industry from recuperating from the ef- 
fects of the disastrous losses sustained first by 
bombardments, etc., and ultimately by dismant- 
ling of factories. While the French have ordered 
that a new series of factories, including the most 
important clock-making plants, should be dis- 
mantled in Wiirtemberg, the Jeweller and Watch- 
maker, official journal of the British Watch and 
Clock Makers Guild, reports: 

“Lengthy negotiations and discussions have been 
conducted by Mr. Barrett over the past three years with 
a view to fixing the future level of the German horo- 
logical industry below the 72 per cent of the 1938 level 
which had been agreed by the Allied Control Commis- 
sion. It is pleasing to be able to record that the final 
result has been to reach agreement that the German 
industry is to be reduced to 50 per cent of the 1938 
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level. The result is what we wanted to achieve; and 
although there can be no doubt that the Germans will 


ultimately redevelop their horological industry on a. 
strong basis, the present position means that the British 
industry has been given a certain amount of breathing 
space in order to become organized on a sound basis. 


Socialization 


N the course of its convention, conducted at 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, in August, the C.C.F. 
decided on the complete ownership by the State 
of the chartered banks and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. These demands are said by the Canadi- 
an press to be “more modest than the historic 
Regina program of 1933.” It declared for the 
socialization of all financial machinery—banking, 
currency, credit and insurance, and of all com- 
munications. 

At Winnipeg some of the leaders showed hesitation 
about public ownership of the banks and had prepared 


a program limited to “control” of banking policy. The — 


majority of the delegates preferred the bolder step. 


Subsidies 


NUMBER of factors have contributed to 

the creation of an unhealthy state of affairs. 
One of them, the high tariff policy, has fostered 
unrest at home and abroad. Excessive import 
duties were a subsidy, pure and simple. To them 
we have in later years added subsidies to farm- 
ers. In the past five years, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s own figures, the potato price support 
program has cost $170,000,000, with no one, ex- 
cept perhaps the distilleries receiving any benefit 
at all. 

Potato prices are still being supported this year. The 
Government will pay $1.55 a bushel, plus 40 cents 
freight, for an estimated 45,000,000 bushels. Few, if 
any, will come within the reach of the housewife who 
today has to pay at the rate of $2.50 a bushel. 


Atomic Bomb 


ON the last day of the Conference of the In- 
ternational Red Cross, conducted at Stock- 
holm in August, the delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion asking all nations to outlaw the use of 
atomic bombs, germ warfare and “blind arms,” 
described as weapons “which cannot be aimed 
with precision or which devastate large areas in- 
discriminately.” 
The final session also approved a new agreement for 
the protection of civilians in wartime. This would 


give civilians the same protection now accorded to other 


non-combatants, such as prisoners and the sick and 
wounded. 
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Water Pollution Control 


1% 1947 Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 

Island, with the approval of the federal gov- 
ernment, ratified the New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Compact. Preparatory 
work under it is now advancing. 


Desirability of such a compact had been studied 
earlier by the New England Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers. This group recommended to the state 
agencies empowered to negotiate that an interstate pol- 
Jution control compact be adopted. It was felt that 
the problem of interstate water pollution in New Eng- 
land could best be solved on a regional basis, by inter- 
state cooperation rather than through federal interven- 
tion. 


Minimum Wage Laws 


ASSACHUSETTS has amended its mini- 

mum-wage law to broaden the definition of 
the term “occupation” by including businesses or 
industries operated for profit or otherwise, and 
also “any other class of work.” The amendment 
added to the definition’s exceptions: “work by 
persons being rehabilitated or trained under re- 
habilitation or training programs in charitable, 
educational, or religious institutions or work by 
members of religious orders.” (Act, declared an 
emergency measure, became effective on approval 
May 24, 1948.) 

This state’s revised mercantile minimum-wage order, 
effective July 1, 1948, sets $22.50 for a 36-44 hour 
work week for experienced workers and $20.50 for in- 
experienced. For a work week of less than 36 hours, or 
more than 44 hours, the “‘experienced’’ hourly rate is 
55 cents, and the “inexperienced,”’ 50 cents. Persons 
employed in the home in mercantile occupations must 
be paid no less than the minimum rate. 


Cost of Amusement 


E have from Tax Outlook the following 
figures regarding the amounts paid by 
people for admission to performances of the 
musical show, “Oklahoma,” and the Federal Gov- 
-ernment’s share of the proceeds. In the first 
weeks in New York, audiences have paid about 
$7,500,000 to see “Oklahoma!” Which means 
that about $1,500,000 was paid in Federal ad- 
mission tax. ‘Twenty-nine weeks after the New 
York opening, a road company “Oklahoma!” be- 
gan playing, and in the 231 weeks since then it 
has grossed about $7,000,000. Which means an 
additional $1,400,000 or more Federal admission 
| tax. 
Five years after the “Oklahoma!” opening, the road 
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company is doing as well financially as it ever did. 
Seemingly, the only limit to the amount which can be 
taken in at the box office is the capacity of the audi- 
tortums in which it plays. What’s more, “Oklahoma!” 
music was put into a Decca album, and 800,000 of 
these were sold. That’s a gross sale of some $4,000,000. 
The 10 per cent Federal bite (tax on recordings) on 
that was $400,000. 


Women in Federal Service 


Ns in Federal employment in the exec- 

utive branch of the Government (full time, 
in Continental United States) numbered 402,400 
according to the latest monthly report of the Civil 
Service Commission (May 1948). Women con- 
stituted at that time 25 percent of all such Federal 
employees, and 45 percent (less than half) of 
those whose work was located within the District 
of Columbia. 

The proportion of women among all such civilian 
Federal employees has declined from 39 percent during 
the war to the present 25 percent. No current data 
exist as to the occupations of women in the Federal 
service. Prewar data indicate that about 4 percent of 


the women in the Federal service were in professional, 
scientific, or technical jobs. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


ate HE new kinds of forage harvesting machines 

now being used on many farms have made 
it possible to ensile the various hay and grass 
crops with efficiency and speed. No more men 
are needed for this operation than are used in 
making hay. By using these crops to make grass 
silage, the weather hazard is practically elimin- 
ated and the use of a field harvester insures top 
quality through proper handling and quick stor- 
ing. . 

The first cutting from the meadow usually represents 
at least one-half or more of the entire season’s pro- 
duction, and it needs to be harvested when rains are 
most frequent. Hence the use of harvesting machines 
offers an advantage. 


Public Libraries 

js een to open 500 village libraries, at a 

total cost of Rs. 2,59,500, within a five-year 
petiod has been sanctioned by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. Under this scheme every village in 
Bombay Province, with a population of 1,000 to 
5,000 and a full-grade Primary School, will be 
provided with a library. 


The headmaster of the village school will be in 
charge of the library. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FATHER FRANCIS XAVIER 
TSCHENHENS, C.SS.R., A 
PIONEER PRIEST, 
1832-1877 
ig 


HE youngest of the band of missionaries 
dl eee the Superior of the Redemptorists 
Fathers sent to the United States in 1832 was 
Father Francis Xavier Tschenhens. He was the 
third priest who, together with the Fathers 
Saenderl and Haetscher, laid the foundations in 
the United States of the Province of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

We have but meagre data about his life and 
activities in Europe. We only know that he was 
born at Nonnenbach in Wiirttemberg on July 24, 
1801, pronounced his vows in the Congregation 
on May 6, 1827, and shortly after was ordained 
priest, on August 15, 1827. He was, in 1832, 
stationed at Innsbruck, from where he was sent 
to America. He was conspicuous for his piety 
and observance of the rules, and these virtues may 
have influenced the selection for the hazardous 
mission in the United States.+) 

On March 6, 1832, the three Fathers left 
‘Vienna, accompanied by three lay-brothers, and 
landed at New York on June 20th following. 
Destined for the Diocese of Cincinnati, they ar- 
rived in that city on July 17th 1832.7) 

Upon their arrival at their destination the mis- 
sionaries were separated. Father Tschenhens was 
retained in Cincinnati to take charge of the large 
congregation of German Catholics and Brother 
James Kohler was likewise kept at Cincinnati to 
serve as a cook in the Seminary . The two other 
Fathers, with the two other Brothers, left the 
city on July 25 to proceed to Detroit.*) This 
arrangement was made by Father Rese, the Vicar 
General, seemingly against the Bishop’s instruc- 
tions and wishes.*) 

Cincinnati had a Catholic population of 2000 
souls and among them a large number of Ger- 
mans. Father Tschenhens for many months 


1) Wuest, Joseph. Annales Congregaticnis SS. Re- 
demptoris Provinciae Americanae, vol. I, Ilchestriae, 
1888, pp. 5, 451; Holweck, F. G. in: Pastoral-Blatt, 
August 1920, p. 119. 

2) Their voyages across the ocean and trip overland 
to Cincinnati is described in: Social Justice Review, 
July-August, 1941, pp. 130-181. 
| 3) Wuest, op. cit. p. 6; Social Justice Review, loc. 
eut., p. 13l. 

4) O’Daniel, O. P. The Right Rev. Dominic Fen- 
wick. New York, 1920, p. 419. 


conducted services for the German-speaking; 
people in St. Peter’s Church, the only church of’ 
the.city. Brother James did not exercise the culi-: 
nary art for a long time. He soon exchanged it 
for tailoring to make a living. Father Saenderl, 
the Superior, instructed the two Redemptorists | 
to proceed to Green Bay, in order to help estab-. 
lish there a community-house. In January 1833 

the two Sons of St. Alphonsus left Cincinnati for 
Green Bay. Yet on his way through Ohio the: 
Father found so many scattered Catholics that 

for three months he went from one settlement to 

another, nay from one loghouse to another, to 

visit the settlers and to minister to them spiritu- 

ally. Thus he arrived finally at Norwalk, Huron 

County, a settlement seventeen miles from Lake 

Erie. At the beginning of August 1832 Father 

Haetscher had stayed there for a few days on his 
way up to Detroit to administer the sacraments 

to the settlers. No other priest had visited them 

after that. 

In May 1833, Father Tschenhens learned that 
the prospects for community life at Green Bay 
were very discouraging, and Father Rese, the 
‘Vicar General of the Diocese of Cincinnati, or- 
dered him to remain at Norwalk (now Peru) and 
at the same time gave him provisional permission 
to establish a German foundation there or else- 
where in Ohio. 

Father Tschenhens intended to remain at Nor- 
waik for a time. At once he preached a formal 
two weeks’ mission at the place which was very 
successful, many of the parishioners avowing that 
this was the first time that they had seriously 
thought of changing their dissolute life. On ac- 
count of deprivation of the ministrations of a 
priest many dissensions, vices and scandals had 
been troubling the peace of the settlers, and be- 
sides the cholera was ravaging the settlement. 
The mission was instrumental in restoring the 
kingdom of God in the hearts of the people for 
the time being.®) 

On July 3, 1833, Father Tschenhens wrote the 
following letter to his Superior at Vienna, Fath- 
er Joseph Passerat, from Norwalk in the State 
of Ohio: 

“Reverend Father: The excellent admonitions 


5) Wuest, ‘op. cit, pp. 11-12; Holweck, op. cit., p. 
119; Byrne, John F. The Redemptorist Centenaries. 
‘Philadelphia, 1932, pp. 50-51; Beck, Bernhard, C.SS.R., 
Goldenes Jubilaeum der Redemptoristenvaeter an der 
St. Philomena Kirche in Pittsburg nebst deren ersten 
search in den Vereinigten Staaten. Pittsburg, 1889, 
pp. 1V, 30, 
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and recollections Your Reverence gave to me, 
who is very much in need of them, convey to me 
ever and anon unspeakable joy and consolation; 
they made an especially deep impression on me, 
when I received them during the Octave of the 
Feast of Our Holy Redeemer; the reading of 
them comforted and consoled me during the 
sweltering heat of the day and after a hard and 
difficult day’s work and exhaustion. I have been 
laboring successfully as a missionary in Cincin- 
nati for four months; from there I came here to 
Norwalk, where I have been stationed for the 
last two months. The first thing I did here was 
to preach a two weeks’ formal mission by which 
I tried to banish the disorders and vices which 
had sprung up during the absence of a priest, 
which lasted for a whole year; I endeavored to 
put everything aright. Thanks to God, a marvel- 
lous change has taken place in the hearts and 
families of all people; joy and peace have dis- 
placed fear and shamefulness. Some of the set- 
tlers wrote to their relatives in Germany that 
they received only in America the rare blessing 
to be roused by extraordinary sermons to seri- 
ously consider their conversion. 

“During my residence here I made a trip to 
Detroit which is only one day’s voyage distant 
by water, and now I shall go for the second time 
to Tiffin, to visit a congregation which is thirty 
miles distant from this place, but is deprived of 
the ministrations of a priest; half of the people 
are Germans. On my way there I shall visit con- 
gregations of from ten to fifteen Catholic fami- 
lies, mostly Germans, which are settled both on 
the left and right side of the road; all these 
people are anxious to have me in their midst 
or in the neighborhood. All these many hundreds 
of Catholics, both German and English, are more- 

over eager to provide for all my needs... 

“The condition of our confréres at Green Bay 
seems to be very critical and discouraging, as the 
letter of my superior Saenderl, which I received 
from him lately, discloses. I was prevented to 
comply with his orders calling me to Green Bay, 
because the Rev. Vicar General Rese commanded 
me to take over for the time being the care of the 
latge congregation at Norwalk and to make all 

necessary preparations and provisions in order 
that a resident priest may make a living for all 
times or to see to it that in every way possibly in 
‘this healthy and very suitable location a perma- 
ment mission-house for members of our Congre- 
gation may be erected. Your Reverence will see 
i; 

| 


from the following report, how I carried out 
these instructions. I have likewise already in- 
formed my Superior in this country of the meas- 
ures I have taken and I have asked him to allow 
me to continue them and to send me two of our 
lay brothers... 


“With the money obtained from the diocesan 
board (over $200)*°) I have meanwhile finished 
and furnished the interior of the church and have 
bought more than again as much land as the 
church formerly owned, so that now we possess 
more than fifty acres of the best land which is 
suitable for cultivation. Since the log-church 
will be too small before long and will stand but a 
few years more, a new stone church will be nec- 
essary. Since the present church is not centrally 
located, I took particular care, when buying addi- 
tional land, to acquire some which is better situ- 
ated, so that the future church can be erected 
where it will be centrally located. Everything is 
in readiness for building of a priest’s house with- 
in a short time. This house will be thirty feet 
long and twenty-five wide and two stories high, 
or as they build here, one and a half stories high 
with bed-rooms in the upper part. The reason 
is, I promised the congregation that I myself 
would keep school, teaching both English and 
German classes and that I would have the car- 
penter-work on church and house done by our 
Brothers, provided that the congregation lends 
me a helping hand both in the building of the 
house for five or six persons and the cultivation 
of the land, and provided that an annual salary 
be paid me until we will be able to make our liv- 
ing by working the farm. The congregation most 
willingly agreed to these conditions, hence I hope 
that the house will be finished by the end of this 
year; for the Americans are very eager to have 
schools and educational institutions erected for 
the education of their children and even non- 
Catholics do not spare expenses, if they have an 
opportunity to place their children in such insti- 
tutions. This arrangement gives us missionaries 
an additional opportunity to do good. It is most 
fortunate that a pious and educated lady, who 
speaks German, English and French, and is most 
estimable on account of her moral qualities, has 
volunteered to teach the girls. In this way God’s 
Providence directs everything most fittingly to 
the holy end which I have in view and this pro- 
vidential arrangement gives me more and more 


6) Beck, op. cit., p. 39, states that this money was 
the saving made by him at Cincinnati and which he 
took with him. 
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assurance that the entire enterprise will succeed to 
satisfaction.”””) 

The church building at Norwalk was begun in 
1830. Some years before that date an American 
Catholic had-donated to Bishop Fenwick two 
acres of swampy land for the location of a Cath- 
olic church. This piece of land was situated two 
miles outside of the town. The tract adjoining 
the road was a veritable swamp, full of water, 
mud and shrubbery, the home of snakes and mos- 
quitoes. It is really surprising how the German 
Catholic settlers could conceive the idea of build- 
ing a church on such a soil, and this the more so, 
since several of them could easily have donated 
better land for that purpose. Eventually the 
church which they built looked more like a barn 
than a church, as was in the beginning quite gen- 
erally the case also in other places. In August 
(1832 the outside of the church was finished and 
the whole brought under roof at the instigation of 
Father Haetscher, who had done missionary work 
among the settler on his way up to Detroit. 

The congregation consisted of about one hun- 
dred families of settlers who lived scattered over 
a wide area; they were immigrants from Baden 
and Alsace and this tribal and ethnic agglomera- 
tion led to unpleasant friction among the mem- 
bers of the parish in the course of time. It caused 
a good deal of trouble and annoyance to Father 
Tschenhens. The two factions did not only dif- 
fer in their civic customs but also in some relig- 
jous practices. The Alsatians were boastful of 
their French affiliations and prided themselves 
with their better education; they regarded the 
other immigrants as inferior and provoked them 
incessantly by their reviling talk; they openly 
taunted them for their ignorance of Latin and 
called them bad Catholics, since they could not 
stead Latin like they themselves. As a matter of 
fact, Father Tschenhens found the immigrants 
from Baden and Switzerland less instructed in 
their religion, in the manner of confessing their 
sins and the precepts of the church. Father 
iT'schenhens, though of Suabian stock, had been 
educated in Switzerland and had lived in Alsace 
for some time. He favored more the Alsatians 
and created two closely joined factions, when he 
began to chide the other settlers for their short- 
comings; on the one side there were the Alsatians 
who were devoted to the missionary and on the 


7) This letter of Father Tschenhens to Father Pas- 
serat, dated Norwalk, Ohio, July 3, 1833, was printed 
in: Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, vol. VII, Vienna, 
ae pp. 25-27, reprinted in Wuest, op. cit., pp. 239- 
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other were people who hated him and calumniat- 
ed him in every way. Naturally the latter class | 
refused to support the priest according to their . 
means, and as a matter of fact contributed very © 
little to the church. The Alsatians, on their part, — 
were very close-fisted. They all, both friends 
and foes, tried to justify their shameful behavior, 
when they heard from the lay-brothers that large 
subsidies had been sent from Europe or were ex- 
pected. This talk created the impression among 
those rustic people that the missionary would be 
supported in the same way as the clergy were in 
Europe, by the Government. The good Father ob- 
served the Apostolic-rule: Freely have you re- 
ceived, freely give (Matth. 10, v. 8) and left to 
the discretion of the people to do as they pleased 
in this matter. Those people however, were 
brought up rather to receive from the priest than 
to give to him. Thus Father Tschenhens had 
to live from contributions which he received from 
outside of Norwalk.®) 

When Father Tschenhens first arrived at Nor- 
walk, he was forced to take lodgings with an old 
lady, Francesca Bauer, since there was no priest- 
house on the place and no other room was avail- 
able. This lady was an ex-Nun who had entered 
the Convent more than forty years before and was 
thrown back into the world by the French Revo- 
lution. She is the educated lady Father Tschen- 
hens refers to in his letter of July 3, 1833, as his 
prospective school teacher. This lady had im- 
migrated to America from the Alsace with her 
relatives, and at Norwalk she lived a saintly life 
in a veritable hermitage. She was very zealous 
in her service to the missionary and although she 
was poor, she managed to provide the priest with 
the necessities of life. In his poverty Father 
‘T'schenhens was completely dependent on her. 
Certainly the itinerant missionary was most of 
the time absent on his apostolic excursions. The 
donations which he received on these missions he 
brought back to Norwalk and spent them, as far 
as he did not need them personally, to complete 
the church and the erection of the priest-house. 
When the latter was ready for occupancy, he 
loaned from Francesca Bauer the little furniture 
she could spare. The missionary now could have 
lived in peace, had his benefactress not caused a 
disturbance by her imprudent zeal. 

As we have remarked above, the residence of 
Father Tschenhens at Norwalk was first intended 
to be only temporary. Yet when the prospects 


; Dee op = pp. it 19-21; Holweck in Pas- 
toral-Blatt, loc. cit., ‘ 9-120; Beck y) Cuts E 
35-36, 38-39. rs ‘orcs epee ae 
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for the establishment of a religious community 
at Green Bay had been blighted, he received per- 
mission from Father Saenderl, his superior, to 
continue his work at Norwalk. Since he needed 
the services of the lay brothers he, moreover, 
obtained not only one, but two and three of 
them. Brother James Kohler, who had accom- 
panied him on his way to Norwalk, and had 
served him there for some time, till he went to 
Green Bay, acted as cook and farmer; Brother 
Aloysius Schuh, who had been working among 
the Indians at Arbre Croche, performed the func- 
tions of school-teacher, choir director, server-boy, 
cow-boy and swine-herd; Brother Joseph Reisach 
Was in One person carpenter, mason, painter, CLG: 

The small community would have lived hap- 
pily, provided the brothers and the ex-Nun could 
have harmonized with each other. We have al- 
ready remarked how the Brothers with their im- 
prudent talk about the prospective subsidies had 
stopped the contributions of the people for 
church and priest. Now they caused new trouble 
between Father Tschenhens and his greatest bene- 
factress. The ex-Nun assumed authority in rul- 
ing the house; she gave commands to the broth- 
ers as if they were her hired servants. Being her- 
self most exemplary in her life, she had become 
religiously eccentric and expected that the broth- 
ers would live up to her ideal; she wished that 
they should be models of perfection and for that 
reason she demanded of them in her imprudent 
zeal practice of certain acts of mortification and 
virtuous denials. As a matter of fact, no relig- 
ious discipline was introduced, since Father 
Tschenhens was absent most of the time, and, 
therefor, the brothers could do as they pleased. 

Father Tschenhens tried to establish peace and 
harmony in his little community but he could ef- 
fect little. Brother James became so discouraged 
that he left Norwalk with the intention to return 
to Austria; yet lack of passage-money kept him 
}in New York, where he made his living by 
peddling oil. The candidate and Brother Joseph 
were sent to Green Bay to assist Father Haetscher. 
Thus only one Brother was left, namely Brother 
Aloys. Father Tschenhens returned the furniture 
to Miss Bauer as soon as possible and then the 
old lady was gradually kept away from the house. 
Her charity thus being ill requited through no 
fault of Father Tschenhens.’) 

(To be continued) 
Fr. JOHN LENHART, O.Cap. 
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Collectanea 


HAvnc referred to our war with Spain, and 
the effort of the Columbia, a German paper, 
published in Milwaukee for Catholic readers, to 
have chaplains appointed for Wisconsin regi- 
ments, Rev. Dr. Blied states in the ‘‘Catholic Story 
of Wisconsin,” contained in this year’s Conven- 
tion Program: 


“After the war was over, Columbia criticized 
‘the Government severely for its imperalism in the 
Far East, thereby endorsing the views of the 
eminent Bishop Spalding of Peoria. But those 
‘were voices of men crying in the wilderness. Im- 
peralism marched on, perhaps to Pearl Harbor.” 


Among late comers to our country were people 
of German stock who left Hungary to establish 
new homes in America. Almost all of them were 
Catholics; they were in some cases, unfortunate- 
ly, not made to feel at home in their new environ- 
ment by co-religionists. Here and there were 
priests who understood these people and succeed- 
ed to hold them to the Faith. 


As a matter of historical record, we wish to call 
attention to the devotion of a group of Burgen- 
/aender for their Pastor, who has devoted twenty- 
four of the twenty-five years of his sacerdotal 
life to a parish in Pennsylvania, most of the mem- 
bers of which are of the ethnic stock referred to. 


This priest was averse to celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination; his 
people insisted the day should be observed in a 
manner fitting the occasion. As a result of the 
efforts the people engaged in, it was made memotr- 
able. On May 29, of the present year, practical- 
ly every member of the parish received Holy 
Communion and came back to assist at Solemn 
High Mass. In the evening of the day, at a par- 
ish banquet, the priest was presented with a new 
automobile, an immense spiritual bouquet, and a 
check for $2,700. The money was by him imme- 
diately turned over to the parish. On the follow- 
ing day, May 30, a second Solemn High Mass 
was celebrated, at which ninety priests assisted. 


So much for the esteem these German-Hungar- 
ians, as they were called, bestowed on their faith- 


ir 9) Wuest, op. cit. pp. 12 sq. p. 2009; Holweck, op. 


| cit. p. 119; Beck, op. cit. p. 36. ful Pastor. 
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THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rey. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Michael Ettel, Minnesota. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Victor Beuckmann, O.S.B., 
Arkansas. Z ; 

Third Vice-President, Jos. H. Holzhauer, Wisconsin. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank C. Gittin- 
ger, San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, 
Cottonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles 
Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 

Texas; Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York; Mi- 

chael F. Ettel, St. Paul, Minn.; J. P. Wickenheis- 

er, Strasburg, N. D., August Petry, San Francis- 
co, Cal.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Ed- 
ward J. Hesse, Waterbury, Conn.; Max Nack, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 

Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 

Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hon. 


Committee en Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of ae N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York. Nes We3 
C. V. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pas; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Pert- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. . é 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. | ' 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands to the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


ORE than once since 1855 has the Central Verein 

held a Convention in Milwaukee. Only ten years 
after its organization it met there, on the June 5, 1865; 
then again in September 1882, and after sixteen more 
years, in August, 1898. ‘This particular Convention 
was a memorable occasion; perhaps it was outstanding 
among all Conventions conducted by the CV in the 
nineteenth century. 


A quarter of a century had elapsed ere the CV came 
to Milwaukee again in 1923. After another twenty- 
five years, it was once more welcomed to the Wiscon- 
sin metropolis. Generally people are not quite as 
anxious to accept the obligations to play host to the 
National Convention as they formerly were. Things 
are not as simple as in years gone by and the spirit of 
sacrifice for a cause is not as ardent. Our organization 
should, therefore, be grateful to the local Committee, 
and particulary to its Chairman, Mr. August Springob, 
for the solicitude devoted to this year’s Convention pro- 
gtam which made it possible for the officers and dele- 


gates to give their undivided attention to the business 
before them. 


How much was accomplished on this occasion, the 
Proceedings will reveal to the members. They should 
be carefuly read and the matters discussed in Milwaukee 
should be made known to the rank and file. If this is 
done, the Ninety-third Annual Convention of our or- 
ganization will prove to have been the starting point 
of new developments. Many problems came before the 
Convention, and they were seriously discussed despite 
the great heat of those days in Milwaukee. The officers 
and delegates were faithful to their obligation, working 


untiringly to accomplish the purpose of each meeting. 
It was this that impressed members of the clergy. 

Some of the features of the Convention resembled 
those of other years, as for instance, the official open- 
ing on Sunday morning prior to the Pontifical High 
Mass in St. John’s Cathedral. The Celebrant was Most 
Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee, who, 
after the mass, spoke words of acknowledgment and 
encouragement. The preacher of the day was Right 
Reverend Msgr. George A. Meyer, of Milwaukee, whose 
eloquent and timely sermon will also be published in 
the Proceedings. 


Presided over by Mr. August Springob, Chairman, 
Convention Committee, the Civic Forum, for a long 
while back a feature of CV Conventions, was conducted 
on the afternoon of the same day, August 22, in St. 
John’s Cathedral Auditorium. The speakers were Mr. 
Walter L. Matt, Assistant Editor, The Wanderer of St. 
Paul, who discoursed on ‘‘The Challenge of our Times,” 
while Very Rev. Cyprian Abler, O.F.M.,Cap., Vicar of 
St. Francis Monastery at Milwaukee, presented to his 
audience the picture of “The Militant Catholic.” 
Finally the President Albert J. Sattler spoke on the 
“Catholic Central Verein and the National Catholic 
‘Women’s Union.” Non-members certainly gained from 
the speaker's presentation of his subject an excellent in- 
sight into the history, the policies, and the program of 
both organizations. 

For almost three days after that, each hour of the 
day, from 9:30 a. m. to 11 p. m., was devoted to the 
discussion of the affairs of the organizations. Each da 


_ the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered for the dele- 
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gates in old St. Mary’s Church, the mother church of all 
German parishes in the city. Joint meetings of men 
and women were held on Sunday Evening, on which 
occasion, the President of the CV, Mr. Sattler, and Mrs. 
W. F. Rohman, President, National Catholic Women’s 
Union, delivered their reports, as did the Director of 
the Central Bureau to a joint meeting conducted on 
Monday Evening. He was followed by Rev. J. J. Schage- 
mann, C.SS.R., the indefatigable promoter of the Ma- 
ternity Guild. This so timely Institution has not had 
a phenomenal growth, but it is slowly gaining ground 
and evidently belongs to those efforts, promoted by the 
CV and the NCWU, to which Cardinal Stritch referred 
when he told the delegates our organization was “‘start- 
ing some things now, particularly among our women, 
which will be common place in our Catholic Action 
Program, when the majority of our people wake up to 
their importance.” 

, Prior to the meeting just referred to the dele- 
gates and guests had met in the Fern Room of Hotel 
Pfister, Convention Headquarters, for the Convention 
Dinner. Our organizations were honored, not merely 
by the presenc of his Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
but by an address which will make the occasion a mem- 
orable one in the history of the CV and NCWU. (See 
gi. 196-97.) 

One speaker addressed the delegates of the CV in the 
course of a business session, Mr. Phil A. Grau, Com- 
mentator for the Catholic League of Wisconsin’s radio 
program. His talk was highly instructive and appre- 
ciated. 

After the Mass of Thanksgiving, celebrated on Wed- 
nesday morning, August 25, liturgical services were 
conducted in St. Mary’s Church, consisting of prayers 
for travelers, dedication of both organizations through 
the officers, to Catholic principles and action, and sol- 
emn benediction. The officers for the coming year are: 

President, Albert J. Sattler, New York; First Vice- 
President, Michael Ettel, Minnesota; Second V. P., 
Rev. Victor Beuckmann, O.S.B., Ark.; Third V. P., 
Joseph H. Holzhauer, Wisconsin; Fourth V. P., Mrs. 
Rose Rohman, Missouri; General Secretary, Albert A. 
Dobie, New Haven, Connecticut; Recording Sec., 
Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Treasurer, 
John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans.; Marshal, A. M. 
Herriges, St. Paul, Minnesota; Board of Trustees, 3 
years, Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis, Missouri; Edward 
| (F. Kirchen, San Francisco, California; William A. Boer- 
ger, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Board of Directors, Michael 
Ettel, Minnesota; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, New York; 
‘Edward Hesse, Waterbury, Connecticut; Charles P. 
Kraft, Newark, New Jersey; Max R. Nack, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Joseph Wickenheiser, Strassburg, North 
Dakota; August Petry, San Francisco, California. 


. In his short address to the national Convention in 
Milwaukee, Most Rev. Leo J. Steck, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, evidently pleased the men’s 

and women’s delegates when he stated: “Happy is the 
bishop who has a unit of your organizations in his 
|" diocese!” 
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Special Blessing and Commendation 


ab HE commendation and blessing of the present in- 
cumbent of the See of St. Peter, Pope Pius XII was 
again accorded our organizations in Convention as- 
sembled at Milwaukee. The communication received 
from the Apostolic Delegate, was presented by Most 
Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee. It says: 


‘Your Excellency: 


With genuine pleasure I inform you that our Most 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has very graciously deigned 
to bestow his special Apostolic Benediction upon the 
officers and members of the Catholic Central Verein 
of America and the National Catholic Women’s Union 
on the occasion of their Convention in Milwaukee, 
August 22, 1948. 

This blessing is granted as a token of the paternal 
affection of His Holiness and as a pledge of divine 
favor upon their deliberations and their splendid pro- 
gram of Catholic Action. 

While conveying this august message of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff I wish to add my own personal greet- 
ings and good wishes to these Catholic organizations. 

With sentiments of esteem and highest personal re- 
gard, I remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


A. G. CICOGNANI, 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate. « 


The members of the CCVA and NCWU should con- 
sider it a grave responsibility on their part to live up to 
and strive to merit this genuine expression of esteem 
and confidence extended to us by the official represent- 
atives of the Church. 


Archbishop Kiley’s Comments 


] the course of the Pontifical High Mass, celebrat- 
ed in St. John’s Cathedral on Sunday, August 22, the 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, 
extended a hearty welcome to the members of both 
organizations to his Episcopal See. “I have always ad- 
mired,’ his Excellency continued, ‘the beautiful Chris- 
tian spirit of these organizations as manifested at the 
beginning of each Convention by the celebration of a 
Pontifical High Mass to thank Almighty God for all 
His graces and blessings, bestowed on them during the 
past year and to seek His guiding light in the year to 
come.” 

Ultimately, Archbishop Kiley read the communica- 
tion addressed to both Conventions by the Apostolic 
Delegate in behalf of the Holy Father. 

“The Blessing of our Holy Father,” Archbishop 
Kiley continued, ‘‘is for the success of this Convention. 
The work you are undertaking is a most important one 
and it is really necessary for you to discuss all the ques- 
tions that will come before you with a sincerity and 
fortitude that becomes fearless Christian men and 
women. May your actions be guided from above. May 
God bless all your daily deliberations.” 

At the dinner, on Monday evening, the Archbishop 


‘of Milwaukee again addressed the delegates and other 


guests of the occasion. 
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Support of the Central Bureau 


N ONE of the problems submitted to the officers and 
delegates of the CV at Milwaukee for discussion 
was more seriously debated than the support of the 
Central Bureau. The Committee on Social Action, 
which began its sessions on Friday morning, August 20, 
in its report to the Board of Directors called attention 
to the fact that the future of the Bureau was in jeopardy 
and that it would be necessary to supply additional 
funds if the institution was to continue to function ef- 
ficiently. 

The Board of Directors were as one regarding the 
proposition and submitted to the delegates the recom- 
mendation to henceforth raise eight thousand dollars 
annually to supplement the Central Bureau’s income 
from invested funds. The delegates were easily con- 
vinced of the need of such a step. The only question 
in their mind was ‘““What means should be adopted to 
attain the desired end?” 

It was ultimately decided that each State League 
of our federation should accept an annual quota, and 
this was finally agreed upon. Foremost in endorsing 
this policy were the representatives of the CV of Min- 
nesota which organization has so consistently and gen- 
erously contributed to every collection inaugurated for 
the support of the Bureau beginning with 1908. But 
the men from all other States whole-heartedly endorsed 
the proposal. It now remains for the officers of the CV 
and thesvarious Branches of the organization to make 
good the promise. 


The President's Address 


HE message which Mr. Albert J. Sattler, President 
of the CCVA, delivered to the assembled delegates 
of the men’s and women’s organizations in Milwaukee, 
is a comprehensive, well-prepared statement on the work 
of the past years and the prospects for the future. 
There is first of all the statement of unswerving loy- 
alty to the Holy See and the Vicar of Christ, Pius XII, 
gloriously reigning. As a token of this unity, President 
Sattler requests the continuation of the annual Peter’s 
Pence offering. Since the Holy Father has announced 
the Holy Year of 1950 members are asked to consider 
sponsoring a pilgrimage to Rome two years hence. 
The affection and fedility of our Societies for the 
Hierarchy of our country, as demonstrated by the grant- 
ing of mandates for Catholic Action in a number of 
dioceses, is also referred to by Mr. Sattler. A special 
word of gratitude is expressed to Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, for having consented 
to become the Episcopal Protector of the CCVA. 
Social reconstruction and reform of society—the great 
purpose to which the national organization has devoted 
its energies particularly since the beginning of the cen- 
tury—begins with reform of the individual. The or- 
ganization, like the individual, must consistently turn 
the focus of its attention, through its officially elected 
tepresentatives, upon how well its actions conform to 
its professed beliefs. What Mr. Sattler says in this re- 
gatd applies to all Catholics of our country in general 
and to our own organizations in particular. Due to the 
secular spirit of our times, it is stated, “even among 
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our own, we find a callousness, an indifference and a 


disregard of Christian principles and truths, a tendency — 


to compromise or to close our eyes to evident un- 


Christian features of our national life. They will swim © 


with the tide rather than courageously combat the evils 
of our times. They hear the warnings of the Vicar 


of Christ and our Bishops, but find it more easy to . 
live in accord with the spirit of the times—the spirit 


of materialism, pragmatism and expediency.” 

The consistent work of the Central Bureau for almost 
forty years as a center of teaching, propaganda and so- 
cial organization, is commended, and members are asked 
to devise ways and means to insure for the Bureau a 
permanent mission. Other sections of the Presidential 
address are devoted to Our Societies, the Fraternal In- 
surance Section of the CV, German Relief, Displaced 
Persons, the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, and In Memo- 
riam members. The latter section is devoted particu- 
larly to words of esteem for a number of members who 
have departed this life during the past year. 

The concluding paragraphs are devoted to a number 
of Recommendations and words of appreciation to the 
President’s fellow officers of the CCVA and NCWU. 
for wholehearted cooperation during the past year. Mr. 
Sattler was re-elected President of the men’s national 
Federation. 


Convention Notes 


ie is only in recent years that the Saturday before the 
official opening of the Convention, not Sunday morn- 
ing with attendance at the Pontifical High Mass, is con- 
sidered its first day. At Milwaukee a High Mass was 
celebrated in St. Mary’s Church by Rev. John J. Gasser, 
Spiritual Director, Catholic League of Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin delegates held their session shortly thereafter. 


Mr. Joseph H. Holzhauer is the organization’s Presi- 


dent. 


Writing from Germany, Most Rev. Aloysius J. 
Muench, Papal Visitator, 


addressed himself to the ~ 


a 


people of his native city, Milwaukee, and to the officers — 


and delegates of our organizations. His communication 


was distributed to the participants in the Civic Forum — 


on Sunday afternoon, together with other literature pub- 


lished by the Central Bureau. It is greatly to be wished ~ 
for that this feature of the Milwaukee meeting should ~ 


be developed into a custom. 


As far as we know, the Annual Message of the Pres- 
ident is published only in a limited edition for : 
distribution to the delegates at our Conventions. Lack © 


3 
% 


of space does not, unfortunately, permit us to reprint 


it here in full. Mr. Sattler’s message to the Milwaukee 
Convention deserves to be read, once it has been pub- 
lished in the Convention Proceedings. 


The President calls attention to matters of vital im- ; 


portance, some of which are not sufficiently recognized 
by the rank and file of our members. Thus, for instance, 
how many of our members know that since 1943 a num- 


ber of important Catholic Fraternal Insurance Societies , 


ate affiliated with the Central Verein? They are: The 
Knights of St. George, Pittsburgh; The Western Cath- 


4 
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olic Union, Quincy, Illinois; Catholic Family Protective 
Life Assurance Society, Milwaukee; Catholic Aid As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Catholic Life Insurance Union, 
San Antonio, Texas. To which have been added, at 
Milwaukee, The Knights of Wisconsin. These organi- 
zations represent a total membership of approximately 
100,000. 

It is in regard to this Fraternal Insurance group Mr. 
Sattler says that it is his fond hope “this important sec- 
tion of our national Union may continue to function 
in accord with the designs of the organization and will 
try to secure additional affiliations.” 


Among the committees appointed to function at our 
Annual Conventions, the Committee on Resolutions is 
pre-eminent. Its deliberations have been compared to 
a protracted series of round table discussions. From 
1925 onward, Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench functioned 
as the Committee's Chairman. Since 1935, Mr. Matt 
has filled this office with distinction. The CV Resolu- 
tions find their way into the columns of papers pub- 
lished in all parts of the World. They are annually 
printed in the shape of a brochure and put at the dis- 
posal of our members to read and discuss at their meet- 
ings. 


At the national Convention in Milwaukee, a gift of 
$1000 was presented through Mrs. Louise Sand, 
President of the NCWU of New Jersey, in memory of 
the late Maximilian and Laura Kraft of Essex County. 
The money is to be entrusted to the Central Bureau 
and placed at the disposal of Most Rev. A. J. Muench, 
Apostolic Visitator in Germany, for specific relief needs 
designated by him. Since it is again possible to send 
money into Germany for charitable purposes, the con- 
tribution will be a welcome addition to His Excellency’s 
efforts to purchase food and medicine for the poor of 
that afflicted nation. 


Members of the CV will be glad to know that the 
Central European Infant Clothing Campaign, conducted 
by the women’s organization under the chairmanship 

of Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr has been quite successful 
during the past year. According to the report sub- 
mitted to the Milwaukee Convention of the NCWU by 

Mrs. Lohr, 300,460 pieces of infant clothing, 95% of 

which was composed of new materials, were contributed 

by organizations, individual members and friends of the 

women’s organization in 20 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Lohr’s report further stated that a total of 
43,716 pounds of this clothing, valued at $73,154, had 
been forwarded from New York to Bremen for dis- 
tribution to needy mothers, particularly in the large 
cities of the industrial areas. The Clothing Campaign 
was undertaken by Mrs. Lohr, assisted by the members 
of the NCWU, at the suggestion of Most Rev. Aloisius 

J. Muench, Apostolic Visitator in Germany. 


| The Youth Conference was addressed by Fr. Francis 
lex. Weiser, S.J., of Boston, Youth Director, NCWU. 
He spoke on “The Secret of Success in Apostolic 


| Works.” 


ait 


It was decided by the Convention that henceforth a 
requiem Mass is to be offered for the repose of the 
soul of a Life Member whenever his or her death has 
been reported to the general Secretary of the CV. In 
addition, a requiem Mass is to be read annually for all 
those whose names have been inscribed on the In 
Memoriam roll of the organization. Included are the 
deceased Life Members, whose names are transferred 
to this roster after their demise. 


Every year the NCWU conducts a charity aid and 
mission exhibit which does the women great credit. 
Such exhibits are conducted not alone at National, but 
also at State Conventions. 

At the National Convention the exhibit is opened in 
a formal manner. Representatives of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith and missionaries, who 
have labored in foreign countries or in the home mis- 
sions, address an audience of representative women 
on these occasions. The articles on display in the Ca- 
See Auditorium at Milwaukee were of a very high 
order. 


Having served Archbishop Stepinac, now confined in 
a Jugo-Slavia jail or penitentiary, as Secretary, Fr. 
Stephan F. Lackovic, S.T.D., is well qualified to speak 
on the persecution of the Church, the clergy, and the 
faithful Catholics living under Red rule. He spoke to 
both the men and women at separate meetings, granting 
them an insight into the affairs of his native country, 
Croatia, whose people have fallen among robbers, as 
it were, not without the connivance in 1918 and 1919 
of the allies of that time. 


In recent years Convention Committees have made 
arrangements for dignified and solemn liturgical serv- 
ices for the closing of each national Convention. It is 
truly appropriate the officers of organizations such as 
the CCVA and the NCWU, which are devoted specifi- 
cally to Catholic Social Action, should pledge them- 
selves and their organizations before the altar to carry 
out the principles and endeavors to which they are 
dedicated. 

The liturgical services at the Milwaukee Convention 
were conducted following the high Mass of Thanks- 
giving on Wednesday morning, August 25. The Very 
Rev. Msgr. Anthony Strauss, Spiritual Director of the 
NCWU, led the prayers dedicating the work of the or- 
ganizations and members to Christ, the King, while the 
officers of the CCVA and NCWU stood at the altar 
rail with lighted candles. Msgr. Strauss also recited 
the impressive prayer from the Ritual for Travelers, 
in this case for delegates to both Conventions who 
were shortly to begin their homeward journey. 


On the evening of the first day of the Convention, 
the Catholic Family Protective Life Assurance Society, 
which has its headquarters in Milwaukee, tendered the 
officers and delegates of the CCVA and the NCWU a 
reception in theit hall. The outstanding feature of the 
event was the recital by the Bel Canto Choir, under the 
direction of Fr. Francis A. Drabinowicz. 


DANS: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-third Convention of the 
Cath. Central Verein of America in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, August 21-25, 1948. 


The Papacy and Our Times 


Having been taught to underestimate the nature and 
influence of the Papacy, the opposition of Pius VII, 
old and feeble, to Napoleon I when he had reached the 
zenith of power, astonished the men of those days. 
Henrik Steffens, a noted German physicist and philos- 
opher, a native of Norway and a Danish subject, in his 
noteworthy volume “On Our Times and How They 
Came to Be,” published in 1817, wrote: “Driven back 
and forth by politics, the Papacy had sank lower and 
lower; nevertheless, our days were made to realize the 
power inherent in this institution. Because the Pope 
appeared an unshakeable, genuinely Christian supreme 
head, a true Peter, as the rock against which all mun- 
dane might was spent in vain. His sacred courage 
armed an invisible congregation, and his solemn ban 
appeared a threatening prophecy. A friend, possessed 
of intellectual qualities, called him (meaning Pius VII) 
‘the only true protestant in Europe’.”” Barthold Niebuhr, 
one of the greatest historians of the nineteenth century, 
who was Prussia’s first minister in Rome and who knew 
Pius VII well, also has high praise for this great and 
saintly Pope. 

Since his death, in 1823, the Church and the world 
have been blessed with a number of Popes, of whom it 
may be said they stood as rocks in the turbulent seas of 
their days. True “protestants,” in the sense of the word 
used by Steffens. 


To the distinguished Popes of the past hundred years, 
beginning with Pius IX, elected in 1846, this year’s 
Convention of the Catholic Central Verein of America, 
conducted at Milwaukee, Wis., on August 21-25, has 
dedicated one of its chief Declarations of Principles. 


* OK 


Like the prophets of old and true to the exalted ex- 
ample of their predecessors, the Popes of the past and 
the present century, witnessing the progressive deterior- 
ation of human Society, have envisaged inevitable catas- 
trophes and the ultimate collapse of Society unless it be 
reconstructed on the God-willed foundation of the mor- 
al law. 


Nations and governments have, however, ignored the 
solemn warnings that have emanated from the Rock of 
Peter. Not a few governments accepted, in theory and 
practice, the false philosophies which, by divorcing pub- 
lic life from Christianity, have gradually become a dom- 
inating force in national and international affairs, stif- 
ling the voice of the Church and thus in a large meas- 
ure have rendered powerless the only real defender of 
man’s dignity and human liberty. 


One of the results of this policy was the rise of the 
all-powerful State and the renascence of Absolutism in 
the shape of modern Stateism culminating in extreme 
totalitarianism as exemplified in Italy’s Fascism, Ger- 
many’s National Socialism, and—Russia’s, Communism 
—the most sinister of all totalitarian systems. At the 
same time, fostered by the absolutistic State, Secularism, 
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the de-Christianization of Society, proceeded with evet- 
increasing rapidity, weakening the faith of millions and 
corrupting morals by utilitarian principles and outright 
greed, not only in public life and in social relations 
but also in the private life of the individual. 


A Pius IX, standing at the threshold of a new era 
of ruthless rationalism, and a Leo XIII, particularly 
alive to the fateful effects of the disruption of Society, 
warned. But in vain were their appeals to apply sound 
remedies to the wounds of society. The challenge of 
the saintly Pius X, to restore all things in Christ, was 
drowned out by the din of materialistic progress and 
prosperity and vainglorious power politics seeking ag- 
grandizement through political and economic conquests 
and concomitant military preparedness. 

When the First World War had shaken the world 
and smashed empires and heaped vast new problems 
onto the old ones, which yet remained unsolved, Bene- 
dict XV and his successor, Pius XI, counseled a sane 
and just peace, and pleaded with increasing urgency 
for a new order in social and economic relations and 
in international affairs. Their warnings and admoni- 
tions went unheeded. After a new era of baneful pros- 
perity, the structure of world economics, built on sand, 
collapsed. In some countries inadequate experiments 
and measures of expediency, treating symptoms and not 
the evils themselves, brought only temporary relief, 
while in other countries economic insecurity and po- 
litical resentments swelled the tide of unrest and car- 
ried ambitious and reckless men to power. The apoc- 
alyptic events, predicted by the Popes of Rome for gen- 
erations, became frightful reality. The Second World 
War left in its wake a shattered world, mountains of 
corpses and ruins, many millions of people impover- 
ished and homeless, many other millions in the clutches 
of revolution threatening the entire structure of the 
present order. One of the darkest eras of history is 
upon us. Governments and statesmen, harassed between 
vague optimism and black despair, seek an escape from 
impending disaster. 

From the lofty Rock of Peter, unshaken by the ter- 
rible confusion of the present, the Vicar of Christ ad- 
dresses words of compassion, consolation and advice 
to the distressed world and generously extends his help- 
ing hand to all nations. Undaunted by many disappoint- 
ments and mountainous difficulties, Pope Pius XII, 
during the war and in the post-war period, which to 
the present day is but a continuation of the war by oth- 
er than military means, has devoted his untiring ef- 
forts to the re-establishment of peace and amity among 
nations, the restoration of Society and the mitigation of 
human suffering throughout the world. His enuncia- 
tions on the social and religious questions of our day, 
as well as the statements pertaining to the world crisis 
and the fundamental causes of the present calamities 
mark his allocutions and encyclicals as historic docu- 
ments. They show that the road to the rebirth of So- 
ciety is not the road of proud rationalism, of material 
gains and power politics, but the road of humble faith, 
loyalty to Christian principles, prayer and penance. 

With devout gratitude we shall endeavor to carry 
out and urge others to carry out the admonitions of our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII, praying to God, particular- 
ly throughout the approaching Holy Year recently an- 
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nounced by him, that the Almighty may strengthen him 
in his heroic struggle against the forces of darkness, 
for the preservation of Christianity and Christian cul- 
ture, and for the welfare of mankind; praying, further- 
more, “Ut omnes unum sint’’—that the day may come 
when there will again be a united Christendom. 


The Quintessence of Modern Errors 


Not until the American Hierarchy had called to the 
attention of Catholics the dangers of Secularism did 
our people become aware of what is, in fact, the re- 
alization of modern man’s revolt against God. When 
Pius X declared, no other age had so audaciously chal- 
lenged Christ with the declaration, “away from me!”, 
he characterized the spirit of the age, which seeks to 
emancipate man from God and to declare man God. 

One of the declarations, adopted by this year’s Con- 
vention of the Catholic Central Verein of America, is 
concerned with this timely topic, for Secularism has 
by no means run its course. 


* * * 


i If there were a united Christendom today, the hope 
would be warranted that the compelling power of 
Christian faith would in the not-too-distant future 
overcome the disruptive forces and master the world 
revolution, engulfing the nations and peoples of all 
continents. The fact is that the Catholic Church, which 
alone bears the marks of divine institution, which alone, 
historically, can trace her origin to Christ and His 
apostles, all too often finds herself isolated in the 
battle with Satan and the errors of the time and even 
opposed by the multitude of churches and sects, rent by 
dissension in matters of dogma and morals, but united 
in their opposition to the Church, willing and ready to 
make common cause with ruthless and fanatical enemies 
of Christianity. 


There can be no doubt that many who are not of our 
faith deplore this lamentable friction even as we do, 
and yearn for Christian unity. We observe with sym- 
pathy attempts of serious-minded Protestants and Orth- 
odox Christians to bring about at least a measure of 
unity among themselves through the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil which has met at Amsterdam. Speaking as laymen 
and not assuming to express the official attitude of the 
Catholic Church, we are of the opinion that the influ- 
ence of Christianity will, on the whole, remain limited 
unless a thorough re-orientation takes place to reconquer 
for Christianity the position it held in the ages of Faith; 
unless many millions of those who still want to be 

Christians undergo a thorough change of heart and 
mind, and dissociate themselves from the inevitable re- 
sults of dangerous compromises with the secularistic 
and pagan spirit currently vitiating public and private 
life. 

Secularism, the exclusion of God and His law from 

thought and action, is the ultimate outcome of the 
errors inherent in the false philosophies, from Human- 
ism to Liberalism. It is the complete divorce of the 
individual, the State, Society and Culture from the 
‘supernatural. It is the apostasy of private and public 
life from God and His law, and the shaping of thought 
/and action in accordance with man-made laws and con- 
 wentions alone. 
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The statement of the Conference of the American 
Bishops, conducted in November, 1947, shows how this 
materialistic, secularized philosophy alienates man from 
his true purpose in life and eternal destiny, how it robs 
the family of its dignity and infests the home, how it 
leads to war between class and class, nation and nation, 
race and race, and turns God’s beautiful world into a 
wild jungle. 

As long as mankind refuses to return to God and 
His law, so long will the crisis and the reign of chaos 
continue. ‘Those who believe in:God,” the Bishops 
declare in their statement, “must make that belief prac- 
tical, must join forces against the common danger that 
threatens.’” Only in this manner can we “begin to see 
a way out of the chaos.” 

In this world of Secularism little else except the right 
of the stronger matters, at times thinly veneered with 
remnants and recollections of a Christian heritage 
abandoned for a mess of pottage and, in order to make 
it acceptable to those who still believe in the primacy 
of ideas over matter, glossed over with high-sounding 
phrases that have long ago lost their true meaning. 

The fight between light and darkness has been waged 
throughout the history of mankind, and gloomy shad- 
ows have shrouded many an epoch of the past. But 
every thoughtful person must be filled with fear and 
consternation by the observation that side by side with 
the material achievements of our culture the progressive 
demoralization of all human relations in national and 
international life progresses. 

Modern neo-paganism, so exclusively concerned with 
the here-and-now, patterns its entire attitude on the 
ideology of the Enlightenment, on the blind faith that 
reason alone is fully capable of solving the problems 
of the world and of human existence, on the denial of 
the need of supernatural light and strength to aid hu- 
man nature, on its enmity to authority and even to the 
mere existence of the Church to which Freemasonry 
opposes its “temple of humanity.” It is this attitude 
which is responsible for the open and covert attack on 
the family and the Christian school, the emancipation 
of economic life from the moral law, the greed and 
power politics of States, the ruthless competition and 
profiteering of business and finance, the crass mater- 
ialism and mammonism which have gained dominion 
over all strata of Society. 

It is these factors are responsible for the wretched 
condition of the present world and not only the various 
“isms”, whether National Socialism or Bolshevism, 
which are in reality only particular, systematized mani- 
festations of the apostasy of modern Society and its re- 
volt against God. National Socialism has been smashed 
and buried under the wreckage of once-thriving com- 
munities. Its place has been assumed by atheistic Com- 
munism of Russia. But even though this ideology 
should be overthrown by force of arms and thrust from 
the world stage, the spirit of Emancipation and Revo- 
lution will nevertheless unite with the restless forces 
active within all the nations and shape a new vehicle 
for world conquest. It is therefore nothing less than 
a return to Christ and submission to His law will suf- 
fice humanity at this time. 
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Life and Sustaining Members 


Wipe prevented from attending the Milwaukee 
Convention, Mr. T. J. Arnold of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, immediately acted on the suggestion that 
new efforts should be instituted to increase the num- 
ber of Life, In Memoriam and Sustaining Members of 
the CV. . He obtained at once two Life Members, Mr. 
John Willems, of Subiaco, and the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Union of Arkansas, Mr. James 
Post, of Altus. In addition he solicited as a sustain- 
ing member Rev. James Foley, O.S.B., of Fort Smith, 
and disposed of two Promoters Certificates. Let there 
be others! 


Want and Destitution Continues 


Fl Resgeseens facts militate against the German people 
supplying themselves with clothing, the DEMOLI- 
TION of factories, which continues to this day; the 
LACK OF RAW MATERIAL, and the Re-exportation 
of woolen goods from material the Germans are permit- 
ted to import. 

The Statist, of London, an important journal of fi- 
nance and trade, recently reported what follows re- 
garding this situation. Having quoted figures on the 
allocation of woolen goods coupons per person and the 
amount of clothing that may be had until the end of 
1948, the information continues: 


“From this it is clear that provision is made for only 
the barest minimum of supplies. Two pairs of socks 
and a pullover will practically exhaust the coupons of 
a Western German male, and he will need the total 
stock of a family of three to obtain an overcoat, and of 
a family of four to buy a suit. A woman will have 
to ‘borrow’ five coupons even to obtain a winter dress. 
Even so, it is considered doubtful in German textile 
circles whether there will be stocks of clothing avail- 
able even to meet this modest demand. While raw wool 
continues to be delivered to German mills on the con- 
dition that the bulk of the cloth output is re-exported, 
this situation is not likely to change; it is also pointed 
out in Western Germany that textile imports under the 
E.R.P. program, due to start on October 1, have been 
scaled down from an anticipated $174 million to $125 
million for the remainder of 1948. Unless either sup- 
plies of raw materials or of imported textiles are in- 
creased, rationing notwithstanding, Western Germany 
is likely to be acutely short of apparel during the com- 
ing winter.” 

It is obvious that particularly the poor, those without 
a substantial income, will not be able to obtain even 
the minimum of clothing necessary. Hence, charity 
must continue active. 


Introducing himself as the Pastor of St. Mary’s Par- 
ish at Kaiserslautern, in the French Zone, a priest 
writes us: “Out of a total number of 65,000 inhabi- 
tants of our city, no less than 35,000 lost their homes, 
due to the war. A large section of the City, inhabited 
entirely by poor people, simple working men’s fam- 
ilies, was destroyed and burned out in a single night. 
The years after the war added to this shortage of hous- 
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es a shortage of food, clothing and household goods 
of all kinds. The currency reform, carried out during 
the month of June, has finally wiped out the savings of 
people already sorely tried by misfortune. Consequently, 
we have to do today with a multitude of homeless, 
breadless, moneyless people. No wonder that many 
should despair of God and man and should rapidly 
succumb to unbelief, nihilism, and despair.” 

The priest relates an experience he had on the previ- 
ous evening, when he found a working man, barefooted, 
in rags, and desperate, crying in the street. “This is 
only one case, thus daily many, all too many, are driven 
to the edge of the abyss, which would swallow them, 
if they were not helped. Daily want and destitution 
drive many to the doors of parsonages and charitable 
institutions, and how bitter it is not to be able to help, 
because of lack of means, and, as a priest, a curator of 
souls, to have to disappoint what may have been the 
last hope of despairing men. In fact, families formerly 
very well off, who always were generous givers, today 
ate to be found among the destitute, and frequently 
they suffer the worst want, because they are the silent 
and ashamed poor.” 

Having thus pictured the sad conditions of his par- 
ishioners, this priest sends us a list of the most needy 
families and begs us to grant them assistance. 


A family of Innsbruck, Tyrol, recommended to us 
by responsible persons, acknowledged receipt of a 
CARE package in the following statement: 

“It was a great surprise to us to receive a CARE 
food package from you a few days ago. It was most 
welcome, because three of our five children are in 
danger of tuberculosis; they cause us great worry. In 
the first place, we cannot provide for them the food 
they need, while, on the other hand, our large family 
is quartered in two rooms. Consequently, our living 
conditions are injurious to health. The good things 
contained in the CARE package are really necessary to 
give the children strength. Therfore, our thanks is 
deep and heartfelt. 


“It was a great joy for me to receive for my students 
the three Food Packages you have sent me. Let me 
express my sincere thanks.” Thus writes the Chaplain 
of the “Catholic University Parish” at Graz in Austria. 

Continuing he says: “You can’t imagine how great is 
the service you have rendered me. It is now possible 
for me to add to the very meager food ration of many 
a poor student suffering need. What you have sent us 
constitutes a valuable addition to what we must live on. 
Hence, I wish to thank you whole-heartedly once more.” 

A similar communication reached us from Frankfurt, 
from where the Chaplain of students, himself a Pro- 
fessor in the University of that city writes: 

“Again I must thank the Catholic Central Verein 
most sincerely for the recent rich gift of Food packages 
intended for my students, both young men and young 
women. I thank you all the more heartily for this con- 
signment, because it enables me to effectually aid stu- 
dents who are once more in great need, because of the 
currency reform. To thus aid them, by granting them 
additional food, helps them to continue the difficult 
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‘struggle for existence.’ This is not, of course, a Chris- 
tian expression; fortunately my Catholic students prove 
by their example how a Christian may, even in difficult 
circumstances of life, continue to hold a firm attitude. 
Nevertheless, it is for some of these young people very 
difficult to do so and it assists their Christian fortitude 
and the care they bestow on each other, when they re- 
alize the extent of the help we are receiving from our 
American friends, although, as we know, it is difficult 
for many American Catholics to raise the funds neces- 
sary for this purpose.” 


“It was with great joy we received the three food 
and one woolen goods packages you have supplied us 
with,” Mother Theolinda writes from a Convent of 
Nuns at Aachen; ‘the quilt package we are still await- 
ing.” Having thus receipted for a shipment, the writ- 
er continues: ““We have today been able to make many 
poor people happy, but our old and sick Sisters, too, 
received some of the good things contained in the food 
packages. From the goods in the wool package, we are 
making a suit for a poor man. We are telling you this 
with the intention of indicating to you that there is 
still a good deal of want among us. Matters have 
changed somewhat of late (this refers to the currency 
reform), but now there is a lack of necessary financial 
means. 


To the assurance that he had distributed the contents 
of three CARE packages received from the Bureau 
among poor people, a Pastor in the Palatinate (French 
Zone) adds the following bit of significant informa- 
tion: 

“Want still dominates to a far-reaching extent. The 
new currency has bettered conditions to a certain ex- 
tent. However, the poor now lack the money they need 
to buy the necessities of life. Let us hope that in course 
of time conditions may improve. If not, we will ex- 
perience sad times. The urge towards the East will, 
in that case, automatically, as it were, take hold of the 
people. At this time our greatest worry is, ‘How to 
prevent this?” We put our hope in God; He will not 
desert us entirely.” 


“Let me begin to thank you for the carton of soap 
and bandages you have sent us,” writes a Sister from 
St. Nickolaus Hospital at Calcar on the Rhine. “Es- 
pecially the soap was hailed by us with joy, because 
of the great dearth of soap.” 

The hospital was to receive also two wollen goods 
packages, but they had not arrived when the letter was 
written. ‘We would greatly deplore the loss of these 
packages,” the writer states “because particularly woolen 
goods and similar articles are so badly needed. A few 
years ago, we lost everything.” Probably from bom- 
bardments. 


In a mere hamlet in the mountains of the Tyrol, 
Dr. E. K. and wife, refugees, live in dire poverty. Both 
are aged. Worst of all, the wife is seriously ill and 
paralyzed. They have thus far received from us a food 
package and a package of woolen goods. But we should 
send them also blankets, because their dwelling is of 
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a primitive kind and the weather extremely cold in 
winter where they are. 


Of such cases, there are many; consequently we must 
rely on our members to continue their gifts for relief 
purposes. 


Necrology 


Ces California Branch, particularly the members 
of the Central Verein in San Francisco, have lost a 
friend in the late Msgr. Wm. P. Sullivan, who died 
in his sixty-eighth year at the rectory of the Most Holy 
Redeemer Church, in the city of his birth, referred to 
above. His Excellency, Archbishop John J. Mitty, 
presided at the Mass of Requiem. 

Msgr. Sullivan, who, after graduating from St. 
Mary’s College, continued his study for the priesthood 
at Lille in France, after his ordination, in 1903, was 
engaged not only in parish work but also in various 
other endeavors. He served as Diocesan Director of 
the Holy Name Union, from 1922 to 1925, and as 
Diocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, from 1925 to 1931. Furthermore, he 
was at one time grand chaplain of the Young Ladies’ 
Institute and moderator of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 

What endeared him to our people was his friendship 
for our Federation and his understanding of the Ger- 
man people. He spoke German and never hesitated 
to make use of the language when an opportunity of- 
fered itself to do so. Hence the members of the Branch 
feel his death keenly. 


Four State Conventions 


Arkansas 
A LARGE delegation of men were present for the 


Fifty-eighth annual Convention of the Cath. Union 
of Arkansas, which convened jointly with the Twenty- 


ninth meeting of the Women’s Branch, NCWU, and 


the First Annual Convention of the Catholic Youth 
Union. A number of the speakers referred during the 
course of the Convention to the founding of the Cath- 
olic Union a few years after the coming of the Benedic- 
tine Order to Arkansas. It is generally recognized the 
Union was established at old St. Benedicts Church in 
1890, the scene of this year’s Convention, at the in- 
vitation of the Rev. Prior Fr. Gall D’Jourdhui, O.S.B., 


Prior of the Benedictine community which developed 


into Subiaco Abbey. 

The Convention opened on Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 5, with an address of welcome by Rev. Francis 
Zimmerer, O.S.B., Pastor of St. Benedict’s Church. 
Others who spoke were: Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul Nahlen, 
O.S.B., who welcomed the delegates in the name of 
Subiaco Abbey-Academy; Mr. John Maus, Mrs. Frank 
Edelman, Jr., and Mr. Ben Pinter, responded in the 
name of their respective organizations. Rev. James 
Foley, O.S.B., Fort Smith, was celebrant at the solemn 
High Mass; the sermon was delivered by Most Rev. 
Albert Fletcher, Bishop of Little Rock. 

Mr. John Willems, Subiaco, was chairman of the 
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Civic Forum conducted Sunday evening on the Abbey 
grounds. Reports of the State Presidents, Mr. Maus, 
Mrs. Edelmann and Mr. Pinter were submitted. Rev. 
Anthony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., Conway, spoke on the 
Displaced Persons program of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. Rey. Albert Schreiber, O.S.B., newly- 
elected Prior of Subiaco Abbey, spoke on Cooperation 
as a remedy for economic problems. Fr. Schreiber also 
expressed his pleasure at returning to Subiaco after an 
absence of twenty years. Most Rev. Albert Fletcher, 
Bishop of Little Rock, in his address, commended the 
organizations for their accomplishments; His Excel- 
lency also met with the organizations during the busi- 
ness sessions on Sunday and Monday. 

A guest speaker, Mr. H. R. Hood, field representa- 
tive of the Credit Union National Association, present- 
ed to the delegates the advantages of Credit Unions 
in the Diocese, and displayed along with his message, 
a moving picture depicting the life of an individual, 
‘John Doe,” and his use of the Credit Union. A dra- 
matic presentation; ‘Our Lady of Fatima,” was pre- 
sented by members of the Youth Union. 

The solemn requiem Mass for deceased members of 
the organizations was celebrated on Monday morning. 
Separate business meetings were held by the men, 
women and youth, which were attended alternately by 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Fletcher. Rev. James 
P. McDonnell, Diocesan Director of Youth Organiza- 
tions addressed the Youth Union. A public speaking 
contest for youth was held in the Anthony Hall. Meals 
were served during the course of the Convention in the 
Academy Hall by the ladies of St. Benedict’s Parish. 

Mr. James Post, of Altus, was elected State President 
of the CU of Arkansas, succeeding Mr. John B. Maus. 
Rey. Francis Zimmerer, O.S.B., pastor of the host Par- 
ish, is Spiritual Director. Other officers chosen were: 
Frank Moll, Jr., Conway, First Vice-president; Gerhart 
Elkens, Paris, Second V. P.; G. H. Kenkel, Brinkley, 
Third V. P.; Clarence J. Pearson, Fort Smith, Sec. 
Treas.; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Parliamentarian; 
George Huber, Subiaco, Marshall; Rev. Michael Lens- 
ing, O.S.B., Subiaco, Historian; J. A. Hiegel, Conway, 
Trustee for three years. 

Mrs. Frank Edelman, Jr., Fort Smith, was re-elected 
President of women’s State Branch; Mr. Ben Pinter, 
Morrilton, was chosen President of the CYU of Ar- 
kansas. 


New York 


Among the transactions of the Fifty-third Conven- 
tion of the New York State Branch, CCVA, conducted 
in Schenectady, on September 4-6, was the decision to 
raise $950, the State’s quota set by the national Con- 
vention, for the support of the Central Bureau. As 
recommended by the board of directors, it was decided 
to continue the publication of the State Branch ‘“‘Di- 
gest.” The practice of holding Regional Conferences 
between conventions has been successful in the New 
York State, and will be continued. The Fall Confer- 
ence has been invited to Buffalo. The . Convention 
adopted the following Resolutions, prepared under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Albert J. Sattler: The Holy 
Father, Secularism, Peace, Displaced Persons, Expellees 
and Prisoners of War, Palestine, Aid and Charity, Ad- 
vice to Labor, Freedom of Education, and a number of 
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general recommendations. Eighty men’s delegates at- 
tended the Schenectady Convention. 

The Presidents of the men and women, Mr. Bernard 
F. Jansen and Miss Lillian Cambeis, delivered their 
messages before the joint session of the two organiza- 
tions on Sunday morning, September 5. Short address- 
es of welcome were also made by the following: by 
Rev. Leo B. Schmidt, Pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish and — 
Spiritual Adviser of the Schenectady Branch; Peter fe 
M. Clute, President of the local organization; Justus 
H. Winkler, Chairman of the Convention Committee; 
Hon. Owen Begley, Mayor of Schenectady; Mrs. Louis 
M. Batkiewicz, President of the CWU Branch. 


The solemn Highmass, coram episcopo, was celebrat- 
ed by Rev. Francis J. Buechler, State Spiritual Advisor 
of the men’s organization; Most Rev. Edmund F. Gib- 
bons, Bishop of Albany, presided. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. John Sippel, C.SS.R., of St. Clement's 
College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

In his address to the delegates assembled for the 
Convention dinner in Hotel Van Curler on Sunday 
noon, Bishop Gibbons commended the organizations 
represented for their endeavors in the field of Catholic 
social action. He stressed the importance of spiritual 
values and the need of sound religious training for the 
charitable and social work the organizations were en- 
deavoring to perform for the common good of 
society. 

The formal opening on Sunday afternoon of the 
Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit, conducted by the 
women’s State Branch, was well attended. An address 
was delivered on the occasion by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
F. Glavin, Diocesan Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. One of the visitors accom- 
panying Msgr. Glavin, was Most Rev. E. F. Kurz, who 
had been appointed a Prefect Apostolic in China. The 
Eucharistic services in St. Joseph’s Church on Sunday 
evening were conducted by Rev. John Weaver, O.F.M.; 
he was assisted by Rev. Bernard T. Lynch, of Albany, 
deacon, and Rev. Jos. H. Reger, Ilion, sub-deacon. The 
sermon was also delivered by Fr. Weaver. Following 
the church services the members of the local Convention 
Committee were hosts to the delegates and guests at a 
social gathering in the Eagles’ Home. 

Business sessions of the men were held in the Hotel 
Van Curler in the morning and afternoon. The closing 
session received committee reports, adopted resolutions 
and the legislative committee’s report, delivered by 
Chairman Mr. Peter Clute, of Schenectady. An impres- 
sive Youth Conference was conducted on Saturday even- 
ing. 

In the election of officers, Mr. Bernard F. Jansen, of 
Brooklyn, was re-elected President. Rev. Francis Buech- 
ler, of Troy, continues as the Branch’s Spiritual Adviser. 
Other officers are: Honorary Presidents, Dr. August 
Maron, Brooklyn; Charles T. Trott, Rochester; Richard 
F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse; First Vice-president, Albert 
J. Sattler, New York City; Second V. P., Charles 
Stickler, Poukeepsie; Third V. P., Frank E. Popp, 
Troy; Fourth V. P., Joseph H. Gervais, Rochester ; 
Fifth V. P., Mrs. Mary Neubauer, Albany; General 
Secretary, Peter J. M. Clute, Schenectady; Recording 
Secretary, E. Henry Hoevel, New York City; Treasurer, 
Henry V. Schmalz, Utica; Marshall, Jacob F. Hunkler, 
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Syracuse; Historian, George J. Schmalz, Amsterdam; 
Honorary Vice-president, Justus H. Winkler, Schenec- 
tady. 

Rochester was chosen for next year's Convention. 


California 

The German Catholic Federation of California and 
the State Branch of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union 
conducted their annual Conventions in Los Angeles on 
September 4-5. It was the Forty-ninth annual meeting 
of the men’s and the Twelfth of the women’s organi- 
zation. Hosts to the Conventions were the members of 
the Kolping Society, the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and St. An- 
tonius Unterstuetzungs Verein of St. Joseph’s Church. 

Important discussions regarding the future welfare 
and development of the Federation, German relief, etc., 
were engaged in at the business sessions following the 
Masses on Saturday and also on Sunday. These sessions 
will, no doubt, offer much food for thought and dis- 
cussion at monthly meetings of affiliated societies. The 
adoption of Resolutions and election of officers was 
carried out at the conclusion of the business sessions 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Delegates began arriving in Los Angeles by train and 
automobile on Friday, September 3. An efficient Re- 
ception Committee facilitated matters for the guests at 
the completion of the 470-mile trip from the northern 
part of the State. The Convention opened with solemn 
requiem Highmass for the deceased members of the 
Federation, read in St. Joseph’s Church on Saturday 
morning, September 4. The Celebrant was Rev. Luke 
Powelson, O.F.M., Commissarius of the Federation. He 
was assisted by Rev. Frederick Stadler, O.F.M., Deacon, 
and Rev. Ambrose Budimir, O.F.M., Sub-deacon. 

The delegates immediately showed a disposition to 
apply themselves to the business of the Convention, 
spurred on by the desire to accomplish a definite pro- 
gram. During the course of the first day Rev. Luke 
Powelson, O.F.M., delegate to the national Conven- 
tion, gave an inspiring and interesting report of the 
Milwaukee meeting. A visiting priest, Rev. John Bihr 
of Wuerttemburg, Germany, spoke on conditions in his 
homeland. The Saturday evening meal was served in 
the gardens of Kolping house, after which the chief 
public meeting of the Convention was conducted in the 
large assembly hall. An interesting program, followed 
by a social hour brought the days events to a close. 

Solemn religious services were conducted in beautiful 
‘St. Joseph’s Church on Sunday morning. Following 
the procession into the church, the Highmass, celebrat- 
ed in the presence of Most Rev. J. Francis McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, was an event of unforget- 
table grandeur and solemnity. Celebrant of the Mass 
was Very Rev. Gregory Wooler, O.F.M., Provincial of 
the Santa Barbara Province. Rev. Bernadine Laumets- 
ter, O.F.M., Chaplain of St. Antonious Society, deliv- 
‘ered the sermon, using as his text the motto of the 
‘CCVA Convention, “The great hour of the Christian 
‘conscience has struck!” The Te Deum sung by the 
large assembly concluded the inspiring service. 

Following the luncheon, business sessions were fe- 
‘sumed in St. Joseph’s Parish hall. These concluded with 
the reading and adoption of resolutions, and the elec- 
‘tion of officers. The incumbents were all re-elected, 
with a few exceptions. 


ZA 


Missouri 


Meeting in the oldest incorporated community in the 
State of Missouri, Ste. Genevieve, the Catholic Union 
of the State conducted one of its most. satisfactory 
Conventions of recent years. There prevailed a spirit 
of enthusiasm throughout the three days the officers 
and delegates were assembled, and this holds the prom- 
ise of future accomplishments, providing the good- 
will of the delegates and their insight into affairs will 
be translated into action. It appeared on this occasion, 
that the Catholic Union of Missouri has won many 
new friends and not alone among the laity. Members 
of the younger clergy took an active interest in the pro- 
gram. 

The Solemn Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by 
Most Rey. John P. Cody, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, 
who assured the delegates, when he addressed them 
after the close of the mass, that he wished them well 
and would grant them any assistance possible to him, 
when occasion required his aid. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. A. A. Wempe, Pastor, St. Francis de 
Sales Church in St. Louis. He discoursed upon a sub- 
ject of great timely importance, ‘The Responsibility of 
Men and Nations to God,” an obligation a large part 
of the peoples of the West have lost sight of. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Sunday, September 
12, a civic demonstration was conducted at Rozier Park. 
The meeting was opened with an address by Mr. Her- 
bert J. Meyers, the local presiding officer. After the 
customary greetings extended to the delgates and visit- 
ors, by the Hon. Francis Grieshaber, Mayor of Ste. Gen- 
evieve, and Very Rev. Felix Sommerhauser, Pastor of 
Ste. Genevieve Church, the President of the men’s 
branch Mr. Bernard J. Gassel, and of the women’s 
branch, Mrs. Rose Mersinger, delivered their annual 
messages, both of which were well received. The so im- 
portant problem of dealing with Displaced Persons, who 
will come to Missouri in the near future, was presented 
by Very Rev. Msgr. R. B. Schuler, the Archdiocesen Re- 
settlement Director. The second speaker on the pro- 
gram, Rev. Bro. Gerald J. Schnepp spoke on “Secular- 
ism in Education.” Unfortunately, Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
A. Vogelweid of Jefferson City, Moderator, Catholic 
Union of Missouri, was prevented by illness from at- 
tending and addressing the meeting. Let us say at this 
time that all of the addresses, included in the official 
program, were devoted to a presentation of the so im- 
portant question of secularism in all of its various as- 
pects. : 

Conducted in the Knights of Columbus Pavilion in 
Rozier Park on Sunday evening, the Youth Meeting 
proved to be one of the outstanding affairs of the Con- 
vention. After the invocation, by Rev. A. Brugger; Miss 
Helen Ahillen, President Young Ladies District League 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County, spoke on “The Role 
of Youth in Combating Secularism.” The next speaker, 
Mr. Francis Sauer, President, Young Men’s District 
League of St. Louis and St. Louis County, discussed 
what is indeed a serious problem in the modern World, 
the Evil Effects Secularism exercises on Education. An 
equally important subject, “Secularism in the Home,” 
was ably discussed by Rev. George Klaric, also of St. 
Louis. Finally, Rev. Francis L. Auer, Spiritual Di- 
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rector, Young Men’s Division, Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri, summarized the principle thoughts expressed by 
the speakers and emphasized the great need of imbuing 
Youth with sound knowledge of the Catholic Doctrine, 
so necessary to all men today. 

On Monday morning, after a Solemn Requiem Mass, 
both men and women assembled in a joint session, held 
in an ancient building, called the Rock House. For the 
men, Mr. Cyril J. Fuerrer spoke on the National Con- 
vention and Mrs. Elenore Delger for the NCWU of 
Missouri. In addition, the Director of the Central 
Bureau addressed this meeting. He spoke both on pres- 
ent day conditions and the evident need of continuing 
the efforts the Bureau engages in. 

The meetings of the delegates were by no means cut 
and dried affairs. There were spirited discussions 
throughout the days of the Convention. The number 
of delegates was quite satisfactory, but the men were 
outnumbered by the women. The women’s mass meet- 
ing conducted on Monday evening added another in- 
formative address on the subject of Secularism to those 
previously mentioned. Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 
Pastor of St. Joachim Church, at Old Mines, Missouri, 
spoke on ‘Secularism in the Individual and in the 
Home.” Finally, on the same occasion, Rev. Leo P. 
Kampmann, Assistant Pastor of the St. Genevieve Par- 
ish, presented a panoramic view, as it were, of present 
day needs of a spiritual, moral, and intellectual nature. 
The closing remarks by Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. 
Strauss, Spiritual Director of the NCWU, were appro- 
priate to the occasion and to the point. 

The last day of the Convention was inaugurated with 
a High Mass. After the morning had been spent in 
business sessions, the delegates were guests at a banquet 
in the dining room of the school building. The final 
event of the Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Cath- 
olic Union of Missouri was the installation of officers. 
This act is no longer performed in a meeting hall. It 
has developed into a ceremony, conducted in the parish 
church. In this case, in the Church of St. Genevieve. 
Mr. Cyril J. Furrer was elected to the office of Presi- 
dent. ; 


District Activities 


St. Louis 


HE District League convened on the fifth Sunday 

of the month, August 29, in St. Monica’s Parish, 
St. Louis County. Fr. J. B. Winter, assistant Pastor, wel- 
comed the delegates to Creve Coeur. 

President Anthony Starman, who. presided, gave a 
detailed report of the national Convention held in Mil- 
waukee on August 21-25. He said that after thorough 
discussion on raising the assessment of individual so- 
cieties, it was decided to make a special assessment 
against each affiliate to be obtained by voluntary con- 
tributions from members. The quota established for 
the CU of Missouri was $1100. 

It was decided that one Resolution of the national 
Convention would be read at each monthly meeting and 
discussed afterwards. Mr. James Zipf, Secretary of the 
CU of Missouri, spoke on Catholic Action. He deplored 
the fact that many present-day writers are Catholics, 
but few of these devote their time and talents to the 
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furtherance of the Catholic cause, becoming rather 
sports writers or news commentators. Mr. Cyril Furrer 
discussed the program of the CU Convention in Ste. 
Genevieve. He observed that Catholic men, seeking 
to improve their station in life often neglect the op- 
portunity they have to do this through their Catholic 
parish organizations. ; 

Fr. Robert C. Harder, Pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, 
Florissant, spoke encouragingly of the entertainment 
to be presented for the benefit of the CU of Missouri in 
St. Engelbert’s hall. Plans for a production in south 
St. Louis had not yet been completed. 

The penny collection amounted to $6.27. 
ance was 45. 


Attend- 


Miscellany 


IN less than thirty-two pages of the Convention 
Program are devoted to the Catholic Story of Wis- 
consin, by Fr. Benjamin J. Blied, Ph.D., professor of 
history in St. Francis Seminary. The careful reader of 
the account will find it packed with information of 
interest not alone to citizens of Wisconsin. The Pro- 
gram should not, therefore, be laid away until Dr. 
Blied’s contribution has been read. 


Together with a report on the Convention of the 
German Catholic Federation of California, conducted 
at Los Angeles early in September, Mr. Louis J. Schoen- 
stein, the organization’s Corresponding Secretary, sent 
a note stating: “I am happy to be able to report that 
the Convention was a huge success. I believe it will 
help to promote enthusiasm and interest in the Ninety- 
fourth Annual Convention of the CCVA to be held in 
San Francisco, next summer.” 

Officers of State Leagues and local Societies should 
even now make known to their members the necessity 
of providing the funds needed, in order that their or- 
ganization may be well represented at the third Nation- 
al Convention of the CV to be held on the shores of 
the Pacific: at Salem, Oregon, in 1929; San Francisco, 
1939, where we are to meet again in the coming year. 


A commendable feature of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri’s Convention were the addresses delivered 
from the local radio Station at St. Genevieve. On one 
occasion the Secretary of the men’s organization, Mr. 
James H. Zipf, spoke in behalf of the Catholic Union 
and also the Cath. Women’s Union of the State of 
Missouri. 

It is believed that in many homes throughout the 
part of the State covered by the Station, these mes- 
sages were received and listened to. In addition, there 
was a fifteen minute interview, conducted by Rev. Leo 
Kampmann, who addressed five or six leading ques- 
tions regarding present day problems to the Director 
of the Central Bureau. They were cleverly put and to 
the point. Father Kampmann is the assistant Pastor 
of St. Genevieve Church in the old town where the 
Missouri organization has held four Conventions, the 
first one in 1903. 


Due to the good offices of Mr. Alphonse Schneider. 
hahn the Bureau received for St. Elizabeth’s Day Nurs- 
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ery, from the estate of the late Edward Sorg of Kirk- 
wood, Missouri, $2,892.70. 

In accordance with the rules established by the Great- 
er St. Louis Community Chest, this money will be in- 
vested and the income used for purposes of the Insti- 
tution. 


Most of the meetings of the year’s State Convention 
of the California Branch in Los Angeles, were held in 
the spacious and beautiful Home of the local Kolping 
Society, formerly the property of William Gilette, razor 
blade manufacturer. The picturesque setting of the 
home, its beautiful medieval oak-paneled assembly hall 
and its large dining room, lawn and rear gardens, left 
a very vivid impression on the delegates of their visit 
to Los Angeles. Those present recalled the two previ- 
Ous meetings of the Federation in Los Angeles; the 
Majority agreed that this year’s meeting was the most 
distinctive. 


A manuscript copy of the day by day record of the 
Central Verein Pilgrimage to Rome, conducted in 
1927, has now been deposited in the CV Library by 
Mr. William J. Kapp, New York, who acted as Secre- 
tary to the Pilgrimage Committee since its inception 
in February, 1925. It is an excellent account of the 
noble venture, undertaken by our organization while 
the late Charles Korz was President. The spiritual 
leader of our group on this occasion was the late Arch- 
bishop Drossarts, of San Antonio, Texas. The pil- 
grims, upward of 180, left New York on May 17, 1927, 
on board the S. S. Providence, of the Faber Lines. 

The observations recorded are sufficiently detailed to 
invest the manuscript, written on bond paper, and 
bound, with more than passing value. 


Writing from a Pennsylvania Farm, a subscriber, in 
this case a woman, writes us: ‘Congratulations on your 
remarks on Sir Albert Howard in the June number. 
Soil fertility and prevention of erosion are so important, 
and I can’t help feel that our steady depletion and ex- 
ploitation of the soil results, in large part, from wun- 
sound economics.’’—The author of these remarks has 
written a number of articles on ““Why Milk-Pasteuriza- 
tion?” of which no less than 10,828 copies have been 
sold, printed in pamphlet form. 


_ The most timely and exceedingly well written article 
‘on Palestine by Mr. David Goldstein was reprinted in 
‘its entirety by the Prarie Messenger of Munster, Sas- 
“katchewan, and in the Catholic Laymen of Texas, official 
organ of our Branch in that State. The article on the 
Communist Manifesto by the same author, first pub- 
lished in Social Justice Review in October 1947, was 
‘translated and published in the July Japanese edition 
of the Catholic Digest. 


- On the third Sunday of every month, the Catholic 
Action Committee of the Diocese of Wichita presents 
‘a half hour program to a wide spread-audience over 
-KFH. On Sunday, August 15, Fr. Michael J. Lies, 
“Youth Director for the Diocese, spoke on Christian 
“Education. Rev. Fr. Lies is intimately connected with 
the Catholic Union of Kansas. 
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The Archbishop of San Antonio, Most Rev. Robert 
E. Lucey, has issued a pastoral letter calling for active 
support of the cause of the saintly Pope Pius X. Some 
years ago the Central Verein adopted a resolution at its 
annual Convenion etxpressing the hope and requesting 
the prayers of our members that this distinguished 
member of the line of Popes Pius might be raised to 
the dignity of the altar. 


In Pennsylvania Granges have inaugurated a relief 
measure known as ‘“Milk of Human Kindness Relief 
Project.” The undertaking calls for the contribution 
of at least twenty-five cents from each Grange member 
in the Keystone State, the money to be expended for 
the purchase of powdered whole milk which will be 
shipped to hungry families in the war devastated areas 
of Europe. 

At the recent Pennsylvania Grange Leadership 
School, attended by several hundred lecturers and other 
workers, the project was unanimously approved, and 
shortly after was endorsed by the Master and executive 
committee of the State Grange. Distribution of the 
milk upon arrival at its destination will be made 
through the American Friends Service Committee. 

It has been found that twenty-five cents will purchase 
and deliver in Europe one-half pound of powdered 
whole milk, which will yield a gallon of liquid 
milk, when properly treated at the point of destina- 
tion. Pennsylvania is a great dairy State, has more 
than 90,000 Grange members, and the possibilities of 
this charitable project may readily be visualized. 


There are available two silk flags, one, the national 
banner, and the other the Papal colors. Both are like 
new. There are no poles, but the national emblem, an 
eagle in gilded brass, is also available. We would like 
to place these articles in some mission or parish for 
Indians, so-called-Mexicans, or Negroes. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


REV. B. J. BLIED, Ph.D., Wisconsin: Augus- 
tine Andrew Bogdanski, P.S.M., Ph.B., A. M., The Sig- 
nificance of Clemens Baeumker in Neo-Scholastic Phil- 
osophy. Wisconsin University, 1942;—MRS._ E. 
KARTYE, Ohio: Supplements to the Connecticut 
Courant, Volumes 16 through 18, Hartford, 1851-1852- 
1863-— THE BALTIMORE. AND -OHLO 
RAILROAD, New York: S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 
Railroading from the Rear End. New York 1946.— 
THEOBALD DENGLER, New York City: S. 
G. Schiffer. Adolf Kolping. Sein Leben u. sein Werk. 
Cologne, 1947—MR. PETER LUTSCHES, Dis- 
seldorf, Germany. Handbuch d. deutschen Presse. 
Bielefeld, 1947—MR. WILLIAM POHL, Minn. 
Cartoons from Dailies, Jan. 1 to June 31, 1948. Mounted 
and bound. 

Library of German Americana 

REY. CHARLES, SCHILLING, Missouri: 
Schieler, C. E.—Heuser, Rev. J. J. Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Confessional. 2nd ed., Benziger, 1905.— 
VERY REV. MSGR. LEO P. HENKEL, 
Illinois: Diamond Jubilee, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. St. 
Nazianz, Wisc., 1929—REV. H. REGNET, S.J. 
Kansas City: Katholischer Katechismus. Mit. Appro- 
bation d. hochwst. Bischofs v. Buffalo. Zweite Auf- 
lage. Buffalo, N. Y. 1862—MRS. GER TRUDE 
WOHLSCHLAGER, Conn: Schiitz, Jos. Zweites 
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Lese—,Lehr—und Uebungsbuch fur deutsche kathol. 
Schuten i. d./ Ver. Staaten, etc. Mit Illus. Nv Yeon 
Cinci. 1870 MISS ALBERTINE Son Ue 
LER, Wisconsin: Photographs of Arch-Abbot Boniface 
Wimmer, O.S.B. and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Selinger. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C.V. 
Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louts 8, Missouri 


Donations To Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $521.35; Herm. Bosch, Calit.; 
$1; Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho, $2; N. N., New York, $2; 
M. Lemke, Conn. $5; Married Ladies Sod. St. Andrew’s 
Parish, St. Louis, Mo., $2.10; Rev. L. P. Kampmann, 
Mo., $15; Spors Co., Minn., $1; Sundry Minor Items, 
$1.06; Total to including September 20, 1948, $550.51. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $25.00; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $1; Total to 
including September 20, 1948, $26.00. 


Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $901.80; Wm. F. Hemmerlein, 
N. Y. Balance of Life Membership, $25; John M. Wil- 
lems, Ark., for Life Membership, $100; Estate George 
J. Posch, Chicago, IIll., $100; Total to including Septem- 
ber 20, 1948, $1,126.80. 


CV Library Fund 
California Branch NCWU, $25; Total to including 
September 20, 1948, $25. 
St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $3,443.08; Greater St. Louis 


Community Chest, $833; From children attending 
$1085.07; Total to including September 20, 1948, 
$5,361.10. 


European Relief 

Previously reported: $2,333.00; Mite Box, St. Peters 
Church, St. Charles, Mo., $40; St. Joseph’s Roman Cath- 
olic Benev. Soc., San Antonio, Texas, $100; Mrs. Rosie 
Fritz, Calif., $25; Mrs. John Strunk, Kans.' $50; M. 
Mohr, Kans., $50; Mrs. Geo. Phillips, Ind., $10; Rev. 
M. Schmitz, Ind., $8; Anna Knollmeyer, Mo., $10; Rev. 
Jos. J. Schagemann, Md., $1; Total to including Sep- 
tember 20, 1948, $2,627.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $9,433.55; St. Francis Convent, 
Springfield, Ill., $160; Mrs: Rosalia Hauk, Canada, 
$20; M. Geenen, Wis., $10; Mrs. Nick Huber, Ohio, 
$31; Cathedral Convent, Albany, N. Y., $5; Adolph 
Ruff, N. Y., $5; Geo. Proeller, Pa., $5; Sisters of the 
Precious Blood, Dayton, Ohio, $25; Peter Wenzel, Kan- 
sas, $125; Mrs. A. Althoff, Wis., $3; Herm. Bosch, 
Calif., $25; Mrs. L. Frerick, Tex., $15; Miss I. Baeum- 
ker, Mo., $115; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, N. Y., $10; 
Maryknoll Sisters, Clark, Summit, Pa., $5; St. Joseph 
Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., $10; Mrs. Mary Peterburg; 
Minn., $25; Mrs. Ockenfels, Ark., $2; School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Camden, N. J., $5; French Institute of 
Noter Dame de Sion, Kansas City, Mo., $10; New York 
State Br. NCWU, $14; Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho, $10; Mr. 
J. P. Krebsbach, Wis., $4; Little Black Mutual Ine. Co., 
Wis., $2; Loretto Hospital, Chicago, Ill., $5; St. Francis 
Hospital, Freeport, Ill., $10; Benedictine Nuns, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $10; Dominican Convent, San Jose, Calif., 
$125, St. Francis Health Resort, Denville, N. J., $2; 
Daniel Walsh, N. J., $8; N. N., New York, $2; Cath. 
Hunkeler, Ohio, $21; St. Catherine De Ricci Convent, 


Philadelphia, Pa., $6; St. Joseph Hosp., Booneville, Mo., 
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$5; Mr. and Mrs. H. Knittig, Canada, $11; Clara Dalei-- 
den, Ill., $25; Academy of the Holy Family, Baltic,, 
Conn., $8; Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Bridgeport, Conn..,, 
$20; St. Joseph Military School, Pittsburgh, Pa., $63; 
Martin Lemke, Conn., $20; Holy Ghost Provincial 
House, Putnam, Conn,., $5; Victor Kremer, Ohio, $5;, 
Francis Kaicher, N. Y., $10; Geo. J. Proeller, Pa., $10; | 
Mrs. Arthur Johnson, Wis., $4; St. Mary’s Hospital and | 
Sanatorium, Tucson, Ariz., $5; Jos. Roshinski, Canada. 
$5; Sisters of Mercy, Red Bluff, Calif., $5; Convent of ' 
the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind., $10; M., 
S. Wanner, Canada, $5; Miss A. Thierolf, Mo., $1; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Mo., $316; Holy Fam- : 
ily Convent, Manitowac, Wis., $5; Miss E. Schachern, , 
Pa., $5; Mrs. J. Schaeffer, Ohio, $5; Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Putnam, Conn., $5; St. Francis | 
Hospital, Grand Island, Nebr., $10; St. Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis., $5; Mrs. D. Koob, Canada, $9; Sisters 
of St. Francis, Amarillo, Tex., $10; Mrs. A. Fussner, 
Ind., $10; St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn., $10; 
Notre Dame High School, Hamilton, Ohio, $12; Parish 
Visitors of Mary Immaculate, Rome, N. Y., $5; St. 
Anthony Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, $5; Mrs. L. Neid- 
hart, Wash., $10; St. Peter’s College, Muenster, Canada, 
$8; Agnes Amann, N. Y., $5; Villa Joseph Marie, New- 
town, Pa., $5; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton, Wis., 
$50; St. Walburga’s Orphanage, Roselle, N. J., $55 
Monastery of Poor Clares, Philadelphia, Pa., $20; M. 
Mohr, Kansas, $50; St. Joseph’s Hospital, West Bend, | 
Wis., $7; Holy Trinity Hospital, Graceville, Minn., $20; 
Mrs. A. Gauscheman, Pa., $5; Mrs. H. Oestreich, Pa., 
$10; N. N., Minn., $50; Missionary Canonesses Ofesis | 
Augustine, Philadelphia, Pa., $2; St. Joseph Hospital, 
Alton, Ill., $5; Novitiate Little Sisters of the Assump- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., $2; Mrs. J. A. Peikert, Wis., $5; 
Angeline Poinelli, Conn., $5; Max Kolb, Wis., $25; Our 

Lady of Sorrows Rectory, Santa Barbara, Calif., $15; 

Convent of the Sacred Heart, Montreal Canada, $13.80; 

Miss Marg. Rice, N. Y., $17; Mrs. J. Smith, Tll., $5; ° 
Geo. J. Wetzel, N. J., $20; Holy Cross School, Balti- 

more Md., $1; Miss Mary Spanier, Kansas, $10; St. Eliz- 

abeth Guild, N. Y., $10; Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho, $10; 

Adrian Burkard, Calif., $3; John Kehle, Miss.,-$5; St. 

Angela Academy, IIl., $4; L. Epp. Md., 50c; Ignaz Ei- 

senbacher, Iowa, $5; Barbara Rauw, Canada, $10; Con- 

vent Our Lady of the Cenacle, N. Y., $20; Mrs. A. 

J. Bold, Calif., $5; Carmelite Monastery, Philadelphia, 

Pa., $2; Sisters of the Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah, $1; 

Convent of the Sorrowful Mother, Milwaukee, Wis., 

$20; E. M. Cullen, Ill., $3; Holy Family Hospital, La 

Porte, Ind., $10; Mr. and Mrs. E. Roth, N. Y., $5; 

McCabe Guest Home, Duluth, Minn., $5; Minn. Br. 

Catholic Central Verein, $25; St. Joseph Infirmary, At- 

lanta, Ga., $5; Monastery of the Poor Clares, Chicago, 

Ill., $31; Total to including September 20, 1948, 

$11,272.85. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organiza- 
tions of men including September 20, 1948: 


WEARING APPAREL: Very Rev. Leo P. 
Henkel, Ill. (clothing, shoes); Rev. J. J: Schageman, 
ee ita a Estate Rev. James Wallrapp (clothing, 
shoes); 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis (magazines, newspapers). 

BOOKS; Rev. Chas. Schilling, Mo. (books). 

QUILTS AND COMFORTS: Estat \ 
J. Wallrapp (blanket). eee 

ARTICLES PORGHURCH AND SANC- 
TUARY USE: Estate Rev. J. Wallrapp (cassock, 
cassock sashes). ‘ 

MISCELLANEOUS: Rev. Peter Seeger, N. Y 
(52 booklets); Estate Rev. James Walivapn: (electric 
wall clock, electric heating pad, wash cloths, towel, rub- 
ber leg, abdominal support, mirrors). 


